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Norman Cousins 


The Real Fraud’ 


FRAUD in TV is not represented pri- 
marily by a likeable young college profes- 
sor who accepted the shabby standards 
of television producers. Nor is it rep- 
resented by the producers themselves, 
who gave answers in advance to quiz 
contestants and made fools of old-line 
banking houses by employing distin- 
guished vice-presidents and armed 
guards to act as sentries over little sealed 
envelopes. Nor is the fraud represented 
by the officers of the large networks who 
waited until the scandal broke all over 
Page One before coming to life with 
elaborate policy proclamations designed 
to protect the public. 

No; it is not the quiz shows and every- 
thing connected with them that represent 
the principal fraud of American televi- 
sion. The main fraud has to do with the 
predominant character of American tele- 
vision itself. It is made to appear that 
television deals primarily in entertain- 
ment. It does not. It deals primarily 
in the exploitation of crime and glamoriz- 
ing of violence. What is most dangerous 
about this fraud is that those who are 
responsible for it profess to see no con- 
nection between what they are doing and 
the staggering prevalence of crime in 
America, especially among young people. 
The TV operators make all sorts of claims 


* Reprinted from Saturday Review, No- 
vember 21, 1959, p. 27, by special permis- 
sion of the author. 
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about the power of their medium to sell 
all sorts of goods. They boast about the 
ease with which they can dominate the 
fashions of teen-agers just by having TV 
stars dress in a certain way. Yet they see 
no cause-and-effect relationship between 
what they show on the screen and the in- 
creasing addiction of young people to 
cheap violence. 

The normal pattern of behavior in tele- 
vision is anti-social. Relationships be- 
tween people tend to feature trigger 
tempers and callousness to human hurt. 
A hero demonstrates his virility by the 
quickness of his reflexes; that is, by his 
speed and accuracy in throwing a punch 
or pumping a bullet into another man’s 
heart. A brawl is not merely common; it 
is inevitable. To beat up another human 
being, to smash at his vitals, to mark him 
—this represents standard operating 
procedure of the TV exhibitors and is a 
potent source of infection for the nation. 

Nothing is more important in the edu- 
cation of a child than to give him respect 
for the fragility of human life, and a sen- 
sitivity to the precarious balances on 
which life depends. Along with this goes 
the need to help a child know how to 
establish and maintain healthy relation- 
ships with other people. The principal 
effect of television is to cancel out this 
kind of education and indeed to reverse 
it. The TV screen thus becomes an arena 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Elizabeth Monroe Drews 


Quality Is Next 


We must seek quality 
in a way of life 
rather than a store of facts. 


AMERICAN education has nearly 
reached the end of a stage in its prog- 
ress toward the goal of getting all of the 
children of all the people into school. 
It has even succeded, to a surprising 
degree, in keeping most of these young 
people in school until they are 16. We 
might say the battle of the bulk is over. 

The next concern is logically for qual- 
ity. It must be admitted, however, that 
there are other factors than this logical 
one, that “quality is next on the agenda,” 
that are forcing the school to a re-exami- 
nation of what is being taught and how 
it is being presented. 

The explosion of knowledge and the 
threat of atomic annihilation relentlessly 
insist that there be re-evaluation of the 
subject matter and processes of learning. 
We must weigh what is old and what is 
new in terms of what is needed for full 
and effective living in the twilight of the 
twentieth century. We are faced with 
teaching three or four times as much as 


Elizabeth M. Drews is associate professor of 
education, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 
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we taught a generation ago to children 
who are still very much children. Despite 
improvements in health and longevity 
children come out of molds remarkably 
similar to the old ones while knowledge 
continues to expand and deepen. We are 
also confronted dramatically with our old 
weakness: man’s inhumanity to man has 
enlarged into world unrest and the omi- 
nous threat of total destruction. 

In a world of rapid change, the old 
ways? of adding fact upon fact, of teach- 
ing subject areas side by side as if they 
bore no relation to one another, and of 
transmitting knowledge vertically as 
Margaret Mead says, “the tried and true 
by the old, mature, and experienced 
teacher to the young, immature, and in- 
experienced pupil” are inadequate. Yet 
resistance to change, change that is vital 
for the improvement of quality, is en- 
demic. 


‘Recently the U.S. Office of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Social Science Research 
Council, and other agencies concerned with 
school learning have made it clear that respon- 
sible research in the future can no longer frag- 
mentize aspects of the process. Research must 
consider multiple variables with respect to the 
individual (including social and personality di- 
mensions ) and multiple variables in the learning 
situation (not only learning of facts but of skills 
and attitudes) and the interaction between in- 
dividual and situation. Similarly disciplines can- 
not continue to teach similar or complementary 
materials without some cognizance of the fact 
and some effort to show relationships among 
areas. 
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Almost everyone seems to want more 
of what we have—in unrevised, unexpur- 
gated form. However, there are break- 
throughs that have merit. New ways, 
some suggested long ago, such as critical 
thinking and problem solving approaches 
to teaching are being tried. Efforts have 
been made in general education and core 
programs to point up commonalities in 
the subject areas and thus reduce com- 
partmentalization of learning. Lateral 
transmission of knowledge, not waiting 
for the long, vertical process of giving 
the facts to the teacher in his youth and 
waiting for him, in his maturity, to pass 
this knowledge on to the pupil, is being 
attempted. For example, efforts are being 
made through teacher and student train- 
ing programs, such as the ones sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation, to 
reach teacher and student simultane- 
ously. 


Sense of Humaneness 


The other area of imminent concern, 
besides how to teach the known and un- 
veil the unknown, is the urgent need to 
live together peacefully in ever-increas- 
ing proximity. World unrest, eddying out 
into countless microcosmic maelstroms 
of dissension, demands an immediate 
re-examination of the way the young 
are taught, especially how a sense of 
humaneness and responsibility is devel- 
oped. Perhaps man’s emotions are hope- 
lessly unchangeably primitive and un- 
controllable. However, recent studies in 
the areas of ego psychology, mental hy- 
giene, and client-centered therapy point 
to at least a few people who have become 
emotionally mature adults with both a 
firm sense of reality and a broad hu- 
manitarian concern. 

We are faced, then, with the need for 
developing newer and better ways of 
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processing the proliferating facts, an ap- 
proach that requires the development 
both of more able thinking and of values 
more consonant with our democratic 
mandates. Progress in these areas will not 
be easy. We do not know what thinking 
is, we do not know if people can be 
taught to think critically, nor do we know 
if resistant, single-channeled people can 
be brought to a point of openminded, 
multi-variate thought. However, efforts 
are being made to describe the thought 
processes and experiments are being 
conducted to study the development of 
aspects of these processes such as flex- 
ibility, fluency, and divergent-convergent 
thinking. 

Wide scale investigation is also under 
way to determine whether the school can 
and does influence the learning of values. 
Such approaches, essential as they are, 
are extravagant with both funds and 
time. They do not supply ready answers 
to technical problems such as overfilled 
and understaffed classrooms. But they 
represent surely, if undramatically, a 
quest for quality. And they may counter- 
act tendencies, forced by sheer numbers, 
to overorganize and overinstitutionalize. 
For we must remember that education 
fails in direct proportion to its failure 
to involve people in learning, thinking 
and caring. 

Quality in education has been broadly 
described as a development of both in- 
tellectual involvement and moral com- 
mitment. More specifically we must ask 
how does each student arrive at an op- 
timum level of such development. What 
materials, what knowledges, and what 
kinds of learning situations foster maxi- 
mum intellectual and emotional growth 
for all? What is the design that will best 
free the mind for limitless quests and 
still supply the environment that will 
nurture warm and loving creatures? 
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Beyond the Text 


In an era of rapid change a specific 
text cannot remain the center of a learn- 
ing sequence for any length of time. A 
single text is not enough differentiated 
in reading levels to meet the diverse 
abilities present in any grade. Such a 
text rarely presents a number of points 
of view (although textbooks could fol- 
low a critical thinking, research model 
better than they do). Finally, a text pub- 
lished at a point in time is soon outmoded 
(in some areas before it is off the press ). 
There must be more than lip-service to 
this matter of teaching at the child’s 
level. Too many teachers still have their 
retarded groups “going slow in the hard 
book.” 

There must also be an early awareness 
on the part of the child that texts are 
fallible, that authorities vary in com- 
petence and in outlook, and above all 
that books are written by people and 
people make errors deliberate and other- 
wise. Thus, no textbook can be said to be 
the final reference. Quality in materials 
means going beyond the text to trade and 
reference books and going beyond books 
to periodicals, brochures, and in some 
fields (such as the new mathematics ) to 
mimeographed reports. The written word 
must also be supplemented, in light of 
needs for veracity and recency, by ma- 
terials presented by outside consultants 
in the classroom or on TV. 

Curriculum and subject matter areas, 
as well as materials, must be re-examined 
in the search for quality. There must be a 
rethinking of the boundaries surrounding 
areas of knowledge and of basic changes 
in concepts within the areas, both in 
terms of kaleidoscopic change. New ideas 
and new facts will have to be introduced 
and the old sequences of ideas will have 
to be re-evaluated. Of the old, those that 
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survive may well be introduced to a 
younger child or at a different grade 
level. The old ideas that the very young 
are primarily interested in the “home 
and family” and the “here and now” can 
no longer be supported. It has been re- 
ported that first graders often know more 
about the Eiffel Tower than they do 
about their own City Hall. The hoary 
argument “shall we accelerate or en- 
rich?” lacks coherence when it is realized 
that rarely can we distinguish between 
these processes when they are applied to 
a body of knowledge. 

Not only will the content of curriculum 
have to be renovated so that it will in- 
clude the essential new and exclude the 
nonessential old, but the content of the 
child, “what he knows,” must be con- 
sidered. It is immoral for us to squander 
a child’s time by asking him to learn 
what he already knows. 

Pre-tests (and using the results) and 
qualifying examinations must be used 
at all levels. At the primary level the 
primary unit plan and skill-level testing 
are being tried as ways of preventing 
use of inappropriate material and waste- 
ful repetition. High school students are 
allowed to take college level programs 
in the summer and are, in many univer- 
sities, given advanced standing credit as 
a result of examinations. However, upper 
elementary and junior high schools seem 
particularly lacking in their means of giv- 
ing differentiated instruction. The N.E.A. 
and N.C.A., as well as many school sys- 
stems, are becoming concerned with 
these problems and solutions may be 
forthcoming. 


Way of Life 


Although the content—what is taught 
and when—is a basic consideration, and 
the materials used for presentation must 
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meet quality standards too, research in 
many areas is confirming some old suspi- 
cions that classroom climate and the emo- 
tional concomitants of learning are of 
transcendent importance. Robert White 
of Harvard recently reviewed research in 
learning.” He stressed the importance of 
freedom, of exploratory behavior, of chal- 
lenge, of activity and manipulation, and 
finally, of an opportunity to learn tan- 
gential things quietly and without pres- 
sure. All of this points to increasing needs 
for autonomy and self-determination in 
a school setting overflowing with facts 
to be learned. Disregard for a child’s in- 
terests and lack of effort to involve him 
emotionally result in poor quality learn- 
ing and a lasting unwillingness on the 
child’s part to continue the process. 

In discussion of needs we often forget 
the need for excitement and adventure, 

* Robert White. “Motivation Reconsidered: 


The Concept of Competence.” Psychological 
Review. No. 9, 1959. 
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for novelty and variety. School subjects 
are too often humdrum and cut-and- 
dried while knowns and unknowns in 
these very areas of knowledge pulsate 
with excitement. We also forget, in our 
sense of urgency and our need to crowd 
so much into so little time, that the new 
research reaffirms the need for the kind 
of breadth of learning possible when 
pressures are moderate and self-imposed. 
Strong pressures may speed up learning, 
but at the cost of narrowing it. As White 
indicates, these narrow and _ efficient 
learnings make a contribution in capacity 
to deal with the environment but “a much 
greater effectiveness results from having 
this capacity fed also from learnings that 
take place in quieter times.” 

Today imagination is valued more than 
it has ever been. As Bronowski, the Brit- 
ish scientist-philosopher, has said—it is 
the method of science. Every induction is 
a speculation. This ultimate of qual- 
ities—“creative observation”’—cannot be 
achieved without stimulation but time 
for respite is also important. Such needs 
for solitude are too often given short 
shrift in school hours filled with “n” sub- 
jects and out-of-school hours consumed 
relentlessly by clubbing and dance 
classes, music lessons and homework. 

Quality is, then, to be found in the 
individual who has mastered a process 
and developed a way of life rather than 
in the one who has only made accumula- 
tions of facts. In contrast to the bland- 
flavored, fact-stuffed piéce de résistance 
of that anachronism, the quiz show, this 
person of quality has intensity of imagi- 
nation, versatility of knowledge, and a 
total involvement in learning. He is, and 
remains, alive, flexible and questing and 
does not become a repository for static 
learnings and prejudices. Finally, he is 
able to hold and make functional values 
that enhance the human condition. 
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Florence E. Beardsley 


Move the Beehive Gently 


A LEGISLATURE passes a law, ties 
its enforcement to disbursement and 
withholding of state school money, and 
directs that this measure is for the pur- 
pose of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion through the application of standards. 
What have you—a dangerous instrument, 
a powerful club, a wicked centralization 
policy? Or do you have a means of help- 
ing districts to provide more equal edu- 
cational opportunities—a way of helping 
administrators, teachers and boards to 
take a more objective look at the local 
educational situation? Have you provided 
a need for communities and educators to 
join in planning for the future of their 
schools? Many educators would say, “No, 
you have not.” In general, they would 
subscribe to the concept that state-wide 
standards enforced from the top are re- 
ally not very effective in developing qual- 
ity education and usually vitiate creative- 
ness and desire to improve at the district 
level. 





Florence E. Beardsley is director of elemen- 
tary education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salem, Oregon. 
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By setting minimum standards 
one state has improved 
instruction in its schools. 


Can minimum school standards bring 
quality education to schools? Yes, this 
can happen to a degree not thought prob- 
able in both large and small districts. 
What you have in any situation depends 
upon a variety of forces, facets, and fac- 
tors. Most instruments for measuring 
quality at state-wide level are very lim- 
ited. All estimates must rely heavily upon 
informed opinion. 


Significant Improvement 


What is the nature of quality? Quality 
is a stage and state of perfection which is 
accepted as being good. What is con- 
sidered good has many relative aspects. 
It is dependent upon the generally ac- 
cepted values of a person or, in larger 
group life, those of the community. 

Since the term “standard” is basic to 
the problem in hand, there should be 
a clear understanding of this term. A 
standard as used in this discussion is 
a legalized value implemented through 
the authority of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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This outmoded building at Port Orford could not 
sustain a modern school program. 


Changes in action patterns and ac- 
ceptance of new values by society do not 
occur quickly. It has been 12 years since 
the legislature provided for standardiza- 
tion of schools in Oregon. During this 
period improvement of instruction state 
wide has been evaluated three times, 
twice by formal studies and in 1959 by 
three committees (a professional com- 
mittee of 42 persons, a state school board 
association committee, and a study by an 
interim committee of the legislature ). 

The first study was by Dr. T. C. Holy.’ 
He used as part of the evaluative base 67 
of the objectives of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators goals 
for education as abstracted from Schools 
for All American Children covering 
school organization, administration, 
teaching staff, curriculum, buildings, 
equipment, and teaching supplies. This 


*T. C. Holy Report. A Study of the Public 


Elementary and Secondary Education in Ore- 
gon, 1950, p. 119. 
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report contains the statement: “There 
is much evidence that the quality of 
education is rapidly improving as a re- 
sult of the standardization program.” 

In 1954, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, the state was again 
surveyed to determine the effects of the 
Basic School Support Fund and_ the 
standardization program in improving 
instruction. The opinions of the school 
board members and county school super- 
intendents were used in this evaluation. 
A few quotes from the study follow: 

“The county superintendents report 
some significant improvements made as 
a result of the standardization program. 

The physical condition of school 
plants has been materially improved. . . . 
Along with construction of new build- 
ings, the standards have resulted in the 
renovation of older buildings, the im- 
provement of lighting, and progress in 
making the school an attractive center 
in which children live and learn. . . . One 
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Community pride is shown in the new school building 
at Port Orford. 


of the chief strengths which they have 
noted has been improvement in the 
attitudes of the school boards and com- 
munities as a result of the progress made 
in both facilities and school programs. 
One superintendent said, “We are proud 
of our school plants where we used to 
make excuses, and another wrote, “As 
the schools improve, the community 
spirit improves.’ ” * 

“There was a general feeling that what 
has been done has been done well and 
the demand has now far surpassed the 
ability to supply. One superintendent 
said, “The people are crying for assist- 
ance and appreciate that which they 
receive. ” 

In 1958-59 three committees studied 
state education and standards. The first 
statement of the professional committee 
of 42 members follows: “The present 


*A Study of the Basic School Support Fund 


in Oregon. University of Oregon, 1954, p. 188. 
* Tbid., p. 186. 
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high position of Oregon’s schools in the 
nation can be attributed in large part to 
the elementary and secondary school 
standards and their relationship to the 
Basic School Support Fund. Professional 
educators generally are of the opinion 
that the standards have been a powerful 
motivating force for the improvement 
of Oregon schools and should be main- 
tained.” 


Evidences of Growth 


The school board report contained no 
specific recommendations for change of 
standards and stated that items in areas 
of concern were so few that it was im- 
possible to locate distinct points of 
criticism. 

The Legislative Interim Committee 
summarizes: “Finally, the committee 
unanimously agreed that the setting and 
application of standards has had a power- 
ful effect in improving the school pro- 
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gram in Oregon and should be con- 
tinued.” ‘ 

Among the other evidences of quality 
of a school system are the honors and 
academic ranking of students -and the 
type and activities in which teachers and 
students engage. During the past five 
years, Oregon leadership has produced 
national presidents of the following 
voluntary professional associations: The 
National Education Association, the 
Secondary School Principals Association, 
Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion, Classroom Teachers Association, 
Student NEA, the Rural Department of 
NEA, The National Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, National Association of 
State Consultants in Elementary Educa- 
tion, National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education, Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, National Re- 
habilitation Association, and the Ameri- 
can Driver and Safety Education 
Association. In addition, Oregon educa- 
tors are included in many important na- 
tional commissions and executive com- 
mittees. 

Oregon’s schools and communities in 
one decade have changed remarkably. 
As an evaluation is made through the 
use of criteria found in the standards, 
it has always been the practice to ask 
schools to prepare and send to the county 
superintendent and through him to the 
State Department of Education a report 
of the plans that the district has made 
for improving its status. It is with much 
amusement that a reply to an early 
evaluation is recalled. The school was 


* Report of the Legislative Interim Education 
Committee, 1957, p. 5. 
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quite “run down” and the supervisor had 
called the board’s attention to a leak in 
the roof that was keeping children’s 
clothes damp. The suggestion had been 
made that a remedy ought to be found 
immediately. The reply from the district 
clerk came back promptly: “About the 
leak in the roof—we have taken care of 
that. The water is not standing in the 
hall. We have bored a hole in the floor.” 


Other early experiences and situations 
which existed only a short ten years ago 
are so far from conditions today that, 
if they were not recorded in the records, 
they would not be believed. Even then 
Oregon’s children had hot lunches. In 
a one-room mountain school, the teacher 
and children made lovely oilcloth doilies 
for the desks, and just before serving 
the lunch the children were dismissed 
for handwashing. The supervisor went, 
too, only to find all the children down at 
the creek washing in the cold mountain 
stream. They came back invigorated. 
Today it would be almost impossible to 
find children who did not have hot water 
under pressure, good washing facilities, 
and beautiful lunchrooms. 


Beneficial Effects 


In the early days of the program a 
board wrote, “How do we get our school 
to spend the $500 we put in the budget 
each year for library books?” This was 
not atypical. Many teachers told the 
supervisor that boards were unwilling 
to do this or that at the same time 
boards were wondering why this same 
action was not taken. Many boards have 
said, “We don’t know if our school is 
doing right; we don’t know what good 
education is.” One of the important bene- 
ficial effects is that the standards have 
provided a base of communication upon 
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which boards, administrators and teach- 
ers can reach a common understanding. 

Requests today ask for a program con- 
sultant—someone to help organize a 
study, someone to help the district start 
a self-evaluation project, someone to 
work with a lay committee, someone to 
coordinate college consultants. The num- 
ber of requests is legion and overwhelms 
the State Department. This poses a 
serious problem. Will the profession 
assume the responsibilities of _ self- 
evaluation rapidly enough to keep the 
standardization program from breaking 
under its own weight? The requests for 
help that have been generated must 
largely be cared for at district and county 
levels if a good balance is maintained. 

Typically Oregon’s children work in 
warm, evenly heated, colorful, clean, 
light, airy classrooms. The furniture is 
blond, movable and adjustable. A mul- 
tiple selection of modern texts is avail- 
able as well as a good supply of supple- 
mentary materials and a place in which 
to store them. Ample school sites, play- 
ground equipment, and gymnasiums are 
the rule at elementary and secondary 
level. Instructional material is plentiful. 
This was not always so. 

Most principals are expected to be the 
instructional leaders of the schools and 
are given time and secretarial help for 
this reason. As new and better equipment 
has been provided, in-service programs at 
state, county, and local district levels 
have been developed to aid teachers in 
feeling at home with these tools. 

It would be presumptuous to attribute 
all progress to standardization, but it has 
seemed to provide the broad base. Why 
has this powerful standardization pro- 
gram with a potential for undesirable 
results not become an albatross around 
our necks? There are several reasons: 
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|. The standards represent the think- 
ing of a broad sampling of the school 
people of the state and are essentially 
what the educators had been asking be 
established. The demand for them came 
from within the profession. (A group of 
educators who were used to working 
together closely at all levels.) 


2. The goal of the program, as 
directed by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been to help the 
districts to plan for themselves. 

3. The philosophy of the implemen- 
tation has been that each district is 
different. Just as children vary in their 
potential and capacity, so the plans of 
the districts as to manner and time of ful- 
fillment of standards must likewise vary. 
The principle of flexibility within a given 
framework has been most helpful. 

4. There was an easily developed 
readiness within the profession to make 
instruction better. 


Being able to analyze and assess the 
readiness of a community and school is 
not easy. It is far easier to work on build- 
ings, equipment and instructional ma- 
terials than to raise the questions: Is this 
good for girls and boys? For which 
children is this good? Why? 

The area of instruction is closely re- 
lated to us personally as well as profes- 
sionally. It is an area in which educators 
can lose “face” rapidly. It is so easy to 
bruise the very fibers of professional re- 
spectability. It is in the area of practices 
for improving instruction that the rivulets 
of power should all but disappear. Every 
educator, whether in a group or alone, 
needs commendation and inspiration to 
stand mentally on tiptoe as opportunity 
for improved quality in the education of 
children is developed. Yes, standards do 
help quality, and as we pioneer in using 
them we grow professionally. 
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Arthur R. Olson 


Leadership Can Improve 
Standards and Evaluation 


Excellence is approached 
through cooperative 
planning and evaluation. 


CONCERN for the welfare of each 
individual is a basic tenet of our Ameri- 
can democracy. We are dedicated to the 
principle of universal education and we 
attempt to achieve this ideal by making 
attendance at school compulsory. This 
requirement that eight to ten years of 
precious childhood be spent in study 
imposes grave responsibility upon the 
established educational system. All chil- 
dren, their parents who support them, 
and the citizens who provide the facil- 
ities are entitled to a fair return for the 
time and money they invest. Educational 
leaders have direct responsibility for the 
quality of the learning experiences of- 
fered to children and for the standards 
of achievement expected of them 

The changing demands of society pre- 
sent a challenge to everyone in the school 
system. As the fund of knowledge in- 
creases, it becomes imperative for chil- 
dren to learn more at a faster rate than 


Arthur R. Olson is administrative director 
for elementary education, Denver Public 
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ever before. School people must run in 
order even to stand still. 

Rote learning may have seemed ade- 
quate in a less-demanding era. Now, 
psychological studies have shown that 
children learn better if they have a real 
reason for learning and can relate new 
information to facts they have learned 
previously. Memory is indispensable, but 
a person must be able to use facts for 
critical thinking in solving problems that 
concern him. Man’s horizon is being ex- 
tended so that the whole world and even 
outer space are becoming his immediate 
environment. The curriculum must keep 
pace and teachers must have retraining, 
if necessary, to meet the new demands. 

It must be recognized that leadership 
in upgrading the quality of education 
rests primarily with school administrative 
and supervisory personnel. Teachers are 
busy helping each child in their classes 
to do the best work that is possible for 
him. Seldom do they have opportunities 
for observing other classes, comparing 
achievements, and seeing curriculum im- 
plications on a system-wide basis. 

The value of a broad overview may be 
noted in the current findings of adminis- 
trators in Cape Canaveral, Florida. They 
have discovered there are twice as many 
gifted pupils in that school system and 
the surrounding area as in the average 
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American school population. All these 
children are not the offspring of scientists, 
as might be expected in that community. 
There are also many eager, alert children 
among families in the vicinity, regardless 
of the parents’ education or occupation. 
The interest in science, the advanced 
courses in all subjects, and the activities 
at the guided missile test center have 
stimulated the desire to learn. Educators 
there are convinced that intelligence is 
not static but its effectiveness can be in- 
creased in a dynamic environment. 


Cooperation Is Needed 


Excellence in any undertaking is at- 
tained only with the cooperation of 
everyone concerned. Teachers, from the 
daily close association with boys and 
girls, have realistic knowledge of their 
needs and interests; therefore, curric- 
ulum improvement should include teach- 
ers at each step along the way. Commit- 
tee organization which includes teacher 
representatives, administrators, and su- 
pervisory personnel is a practical way to 
use the vast potentialities that exist in 
these trained workers. The groups of 
teachers in each elementary school, or the 
teachers in each department of a second- 
ary school, are the grass roots from which 
ideas for curriculum improvement spring. 
After local discussion, representatives can 
carry suggestions to a meeting of similar 
persons from a larger group. This pro- 
vides a two-way communication system 
for the exchange and evaluation of ideas. 
The number of successive groups neces- 
sary will vary with the size of the school 
system. 

Such a committee organization has 
been in operation in the Denver Public 
Schools since 1939. The city is divided 
into areas with each senior high school 
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as the center. Representatives of elemen- 
tary schools in each area meet and the 
recommendations of these groups are car- 
ried to a central elementary committee. 
Representatives of all junior high schools 
form the instruction committee for that 
level, and a similar representation forms 
the senior high instruction committee. 
Curriculum committees of teachers rep- 
resenting all grades, kindergarten 
through twelve, provide for articulation 
in planning the courses for each subject. 
An executive board considers the sug- 
gestions from all committees and makes 
specific recommendations to the Super- 
intendent for his action and referral to 
the Board of Education, the policy-mak- 
ing body. Working through committee 
organization takes time, but arriving at 
wise decisions that lead to real improve- 
ment is worthwhile. 


In-service Education 


Many times teachers and supervisors 
recognize their need for expert advice. 
Consultative service may be sought from 
persons with special competency who 
have had experience in other situations. 
For example, a specialist in methods of 
teaching mathematics may in a few con- 
ferences bring teachers up to date and 
give them a wealth of new, effective 
suggestions. 

Educational television is providing 
dynamic in-service training for teachers. 
Observation of the methods used by 
a television instructor gives classroom 
teachers new standards. While pupils 
are learning subject matter or skills, their 
teacher is seeing an expert in action. A 
school system can arrange to present 
demonstration lessons by means of tele- 
vision at some of the regular faculty 
meetings. No time or energy is lost in 
getting to a central meeting place and 
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Testing programs and surveys of public opinion help 
teachers in appraising curriculum and improving standards. 


all teachers of a grade or subject can be 
reached. 

Supervisors in Denver are using this 
method to demonstrate the use of new 
laboratory equipment now available for 
science and foreign language instruction. 

Educators have much to gain from 
leaders in the community. Advisory com- 
mittees of citizens working with teachers 
can help to make instruction realistic. In 
turn, citizens learn more about the prob- 
lems of educators and mutual under- 
standing and respect develop. Employers 
in local businesses and industries have 
specific suggestions for the training of 
prospective workers. 

Planned visits by groups of teachers 
to local factories and business establish- 
ments help educators to know the stand- 
ards of performance that are expected 
of pupils when they leave school. Man- 
agers are very generous with their time 
in answering questions and showing 
processes. 
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Opinion surveys conducted in the 
community are enlightening for both 
teachers and citizens. Questions asked 
often make people aware of new educa- 
tional practices and problems; the an- 
swers give an evaluation of results and 
suggest improved standards to be estab- 
lished. The consensus of a large number 
of citizens gives a more accurate meas- 
urement than the opinions of a few vocal 
critics. 


Action Research 


Leadership is necessary to initiate and 
coordinate studies that will give scien- 
tific data to substantiate recommenda- 
tions on new methods of teaching. De- 
cisions about desirable class size, sched- 
uling, grouping, and similar controversial 
problems can be determined only after 
changes are conducted on a trial basis 
with the variables controlled. Experience 
shows that teachers work with special 
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fervor when they have been selected to 
try out a new method and pupils benefit 
as a result, no matter what decision may 
be reached about the value of expanding 
the study. 

Many endowed organizations, such as 
the Kellogg Foundation and the Ford 
Foundation, support educational research 
projects that are carefully planned. Fi- 
nancial aid from the Federal Government 
is available for studies to improve in- 
struction in certain subjects. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, for ex- 
ample, provides for teacher education 
and equipment to raise standards in 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

Continual appraisal of achievement 
is basic if standards are to be improved. 
Pupils and teachers frequently need to 
measure their progress toward an estab- 
lished goal, and they need help in setting 
that goal. Too often goals are expressed 
in broad, general terms. They may be 
laudable objectives but so idealistic that 
the degree to which they are attained 
cannot be appraised. Instead, statements 
that describe the behavior of a person 
who is making progress toward a realistic 
goal can be understood by pupils. 


Standardized tests provide a measur- 
ing stick for evaluation. On the basis of 
the achievements of a great number of 
pupils, expectancy tables are available 
for pupils of each ability group, in each 
subject, at every grade level. A child’s 
performance can be compared with his 
own at a previous time or with the work 
of other children of his age and ability. 
Graphs of test scores and individual pro- 
files help teachers and pupils to see their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

To be of greatest value, test scores 
should be analyzed so that items in which 
achievement is low may be isolated and 
then retaught. As administrators visit a 
school and confer with the teaching staff, 
they can suggest changes in organization 
or methods to improve performance. 

Understanding and cooperation of the 
family are vital in setting realistic stand- 
ards for children. A report card by itself 
is a meager record of achievement. A 
personal conference in which teacher 
and parent consider the child, his poten- 
tialities, goals and interests, gives oppor- 
tunity for warm, sympathetic evaluation. 
Attitudes fostered and plans made at 
these conferences are powerful forces 
for improving standards. 
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Cyril R. Mill 


Attitudes 


Affect Pupils’ Learning 


Both teacher and pupils 
must examine their attitudes 
before learning can improve. 


AT THE 1950 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, William 
Heard Kilpatrick made a point with a 
memorable illustration. In talking about 
“what do pupils learn?” he referred to the 
way that most of us were taught to go 
to church. When we were children we 
were made to go to church. Whether we 
wanted to or not, every Sunday, and 
sometimes oftener we had to dress up 
and go to a church. It was usually the 
idea of our parents that if we developed 
early habits of going to church these 
habits would stay with us for the rest 
of our lives. 

But did we really learn to go to 
church? In fact, many of us learned just 
the opposite. We went to church while 
we were children because we were 
forced to, but as soon as we became old 
enough to have some control over our 
own behavior we stopped going to 


Cyril R. Mill is director, Psychological Serv- 
ices, Department of Mental Hygiene and Hos- 
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church. For many of us it was not until 
much later when we had rethought 
through the whole matter that we de- 
termined for ourselves whether or not 
we would be regular church goers. 

As Dr. Kilpatrick said, “A child can 
be forced to do on the outside because 
we are bigger and stronger than he is, 
but for effective learning we must reach 
the child on the inside.” In other words, 
we must have an effect on his attitudes 
toward what we teach if we want other 
techniques of instruction to take effect. 


Attitudes Affect What 


Kilpatrick’s illustration demonstrates 
the important point that we do not 
always know what we are teaching. In 
fact, we may sometimes be teaching the 
child the opposite from what we think 
we are getting across to him. 

A junior high boy once told his teacher, 
“Mrs. Jones, I think I could like you if 
you weren't an English teacher!” What 
he was really saying was that his 
attitude toward English was such that 
he could never like anyone associated 
with it, and she might as well stop try- 
ing to teach him the parts of speech. 
Many classroom teachers can tell you 
that they often experience a nagging 
sensation that they are teaching entirely 
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the wrong thing for the pupils who 
happen to be facing them in the class- 
room. They would like to throw out the 
curriculum, the course-work for the day, 
and, forgetting about external pressures, 
see what they could do to really reach 
these youngsters where they live. They 
have the feeling that their point of entry 
into the child’s world is all wrong, and 
that as long as they continue on their 
present track they will get nowhere. 

A child’s attitude toward subject mat- 
ter often sets up a process of selec- 
tive attention. What he will learn is de- 
termined in part by his readiness to 
receive. 


Attitudes Affect How 


One answer to this problem of reach- 
ing inside the world of the learner was 
provided in this Journal just a year ago 
in an article by Carl Rogers (3). He 
pointed out the similarity between sig- 
nificant learning and _ psychotherapy. 
Learning is facilitated when a pupil is 
confronted with a situation perceived as 
a problem. It also helps when the 
teacher is able to be a real person who 
is not playing some sort of a role, and 
who can truly accept and understand the 
feelings of the pupil. In this situation the 
teacher provides resources and tools, and 
he includes himself among the other 
resources for which the pupil might dis- 
cover a use. Basic to this idea of teach- 
ing is the climate in the classroom which 
promotes the development of natural 
tendencies in the pupil. 

A follow-up article by Tenenbaum (4) 
illustrates the intense attitudes for 
learning which are developed under 
such circumstances as those described 
by Rogers. Students tend to work harder 
than ever before, and experience changes 
in themselves which they would not have 
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believed possible. This change in atti- 
tude toward learning effects a change in 
their learning behaviors so that their 
whole being becomes involved. 
Attitudes are thus closely related to 
motivation. Fortunate is the teacher 
whose children are positively oriented 
toward him and his subject matter. He 
will find them working with greater 
vigor, learning more, more quickly. 


Attitudes Affect Why 


Learning is facilitated when a close, 
positive relationship exists between 
teacher and pupil. Sometimes this re- 
lationship becomes so intense that it 
resembles the identification phenomenon 
that brings a boy to emulate character- 
istics of his father, or a girl to imitate 
her mother. Pupils who identify with 
their teacher not only adopt his man- 
nerisms, and speech, and feel a desire 
to be close to him, they also work hard 
to follow his directions, to be a good 
member of his group, and to earn and 
deserve his praise. 

The attitude of a child toward his 
teacher can also hamper the learning 
process. If a child hates his teacher, or 
is irritated by his teacher's voice or some 
mannerism, he may really be unable to 
perform at his optimum level. Such in- 
stances, usually referred to as a “person- 
ality conflict,” are distressing to every- 
one. In spite of such occurrences, 
teachers do not need to feel that they 
must woo their pupils and win them 
over to doing good work by being 
“friendly.” Children react to genuine- 
ness in an adult, and pupil polls have re- 
peatedly shown a preference for the 
teacher who is on the strict side—a good 
disciplinarian. But where a child’s grades 
begin to fall, the alert teacher can well 
ask whether a deteriorating teacher- 
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pupil relationship is the cause. If so, it 
is often something that can easily be 
remedied. 


What Are Attitudes? 


The importance of a child’s attitudes 
toward learning cannot be under- 
estimated. To understand this, one needs 
to go further and explore the nature of 
attitudes in general. What is it about 
an attitude that gives it strength to in- 
fluence the way a person behaves? 

Suppose you rate yourself on the fol- 
lowing concepts. Give yourself a rating 
of 1 if you feel strongly for and 5 if you 
are strongly against. If you are neutral, 
rate yourself 3. 


__— The NEA 
tciest ~ A communist in the White House 
—_— Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
___ Small foreign cars 
- Fluoridation 
_ The Catholic Church 
~ Jack Paar 
- “This Is Your Life” 
_ Pogo 
_ A person who cracks his knuckles 


It is the items which you marked “5” 
in which we are interested. As you read 
the item, did you feel a repugnance? 
Did you use extra effort and pressure in 
marking the “5” so that it is blacker than 
the other ratings? Did your expression 
change as you read the item? 

These and many other reactions may 
have been elicited by the concepts which 
you oppose. They indicate an emotional 
response called negative valence, and 
simply reflect that you bear within your- 
self the tendency to react against many 
items which from time to time may arise 
in your environment. In a like manner, 
you possess a readiness to respond favor- 
ably toward other aspects in your 
environment (positive valence). 
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These readinesses, or tendencies, in- 
fluence behavior. Because of them one 
works to get the things he wants, one 
votes for and against certain issues, one 
joins a cause, opposes something, 
attempts to influence others, and in many 
ways succumbs to the push and pull of 
attitudinal valences throughout the day. 

The crucial and unique feature of 
attitudes and the aspect which makes 
them potent in the learning situation is 
their emotional component. People gen- 
erally take a stand for or against Jack 
Paar or Pogo, for instance, and defend 
their position with heat and vehemence. 
A belief which lacks this emotional 
aspect is something else again—perhaps 
it may be only an opinion or judgment. 

Where emotion is involved, the effect 
upon learning is going to be intensified. 
A strong positive valence for a subject 
will result in the quick amassing of a 
great deal of material in a short time. On 
the other hand, as above in the case of 
the boy and the English teacher, a strong 
negative valence is going to make learn- 
ing difficult or impossible until the sit- 
uation is restructured to bring to the 
fore some aspect with a_ positive 
potential. For instance, if the teacher can 
show the boy the similarity between the 
logic in grammar and the logic in an 
automobile engine, he may get some fun 
out of diagramming a sentence. Such 
restructuring is often more _ readily 
accomplished than effecting a change in 
the original attitude itself. 


Whose Attitudes? 


The child’s attitudes are not the only 
ones that need scrutiny in this issue. 
Teachers have attitudes that are im- 
portant to the learning process, as well 
as parents, communities, and prevailing 
attitudes in the nation as a whole. 
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In the impressionable years of child- 
hood one might say that attitudes are 
catching. Anderson and Brewer (1) 
found that children placed in nursery 
school under a dominative teacher 
showed significantly more dominative 
and aggressive behavior in the classroom 
and on the playground than children 
who were placed under more democratic 
and permissive (socially integrative ) 
teachers. The following year, if the chil- 
dren were placed with a teacher with 
different characteristics, it was not long 
before the children’s play took on these 
new attributes. 

Parents are sometimes appalled at 
their children’s attitudes, as reflected in 
dinner-table conversation, which turn 
out to be considerably different from 
their own. In fact, as the child grows 
older, child-rearing seems to develop 
largely into an effort to counteract some 
of these family-alien attitudes picked up 
by the children from outside the family 
circle. A constant complaint of parents 
is, “We'd get along fine if it weren't for 
the influence of Betty’s friends.” But 
one cannot bring up a child in a vacuum. 
The early family relationships must have 
been built up strongly enough to with- 
stand the later influences from outside 
which may occasionally be deemed un- 
desirable. 

A very difficult situation exists where 
a middle-class teacher (which includes 
most of us) is trying to teach lower-class 
children. The value system in lower-class 
homes is so different, the attitudes of 
children, parents and neighborhood at 
such variance from those of the middle- 
class teacher that he often feels he is 
speaking in a foreign tongue. 

Consider his efforts at teaching com- 
mon courtesy, “please,” “thank you,” and 
“excuse me,” to children who regard such 
niceties as affected or snobbish. The 
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teacher regards books, and their care, 
with high value; the children are often 
unused to thinking about them at all! 
How many boys in manual arts classes 
make as their first project a book shelf— 
and take it to a home where there are 
no books! Teachers regard fighting as a 
stupid way of settling differences; but 
many boys would not gain the respect 
and approval of their own father if they 
could not hold their own in a street fight. 

Even speech patterns are reflected in 
this class difference. A slum boy, greeted 
in the morning by his teacher with “Good 
morning, Robert,” refused to answer and 
threw himself into his seat. Another 
teacher entered and said, “Hi, Bob,” to 
which he replied with “Hi” and a beam- 
ing smile. 

Such attitudes toward school, books, 
teachers, and the learning situation in 
general are often a reflection of home 
and neighborhood. I am rather pessi- 
mistic about how far any teacher or 
school can go to effect a positive change 
in the situation except in the occasional 
case where a child and a home are 
atypical for the particular neighborhood 
culture. For instance, some families are 
on the move, going up the social scale. 
A mother or father does not accept the 
class mores for themselves and_ their 
children. Where such an attitude and 
drive for betterment exists, the teacher 
can do wonders to help the child get 
the education he and his family desire. 

It is because of the existence of such 
children that teachers must avoid stereo- 
typing whole groups or classes. Remain- 
ing alert for the golden nuggets which 
exist in almost any group and helping 
them to achieve a little more polish and 
shine, educationally speaking, are stimu- 
lating and rewarding, and keep many 
teachers in positions which are otherwise 
frustrating and dull. 
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Our country has a long way to go be- 
fore its national attitudes toward educa- 
tion can compare favorably to those 
found in the USSR. What would we be 
able to achieve if it were commonly held 
that to obtain the highest possible train- 
ing was a patriotic duty? What would 
happen to our teacher shortage if the 
teaching profession were on a par with 
medicine, and similarly rewarded? What 
changes would we see in our pupils if we 
eliminated the concept of individual dif- 
ferences and gave each child the idea 
and assurance that he could learn all of 
the material of the basic course of in- 
struction—and then provided the teach- 
ers with tools, time, and techniques to 
assure that the pupils would do so! 

These national attitudes prevail in the 
Soviet Republics. They account in part 
for the tremendous accomplishments of 
their educational system in the last 25 
years (2). It may be that we must leave 
to national organizations any program 
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in the home for cheapening human life, 
and an exercise in human de-sensitiza- 
tion. 

The men who govern TV cannot have 
it both ways. They cannot lay claim to 
fabulous powers in affecting the sale of 
merchandise yet disclaim responsibility 
for affecting easy attitudes towards vio- 
lence. They cannot obtain free from the 
American people a broadcasting fran- 
chise worth billions of dollars yet feel no 
special responsibility to uphold the pub- 
lic interest. 

Of course there are good things on TV. 
In fact, the good things are getting better. 
But the bad things are getting worse, and 
there are many more of them. For every 
dramatic production like “The Moon and 
Sixpence” or an information program like 
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directed toward effecting a large-scale 
change in attitudes toward education. 
The immediate concern within the scope 
of each individual educator is to look at 
his own attitudes and those of his pupils 
so that the classroom atmosphere is such 
that learning can take place. 
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the Friendly-Murrow production on mis- 
siles—tributes to the imagination and ca- 
pability of television—there are dozens 
of bang-bang Westerns, rock’em-and- 
sock’em cheapies and brain-beaters. 

No one expects television to become a 
ponderous, bloated, around-the-clock 
Sunday sermon. But neither do we ex- 
pect it to be a mammoth school for sad- 
ists. One thing is certain. Increasingly, 
the connection between the superabun- 
dance of glamorized violence programs 
and the mounting national bill for juve- 
nile delinquency and crime in general 
will become manifest. The resultant out- 
cry and reaction, official and unofficial, 
will make the clamor over the quiz shows 
seem like the gentle sounds of straws in 
the wind. 


—NorMan Cousins, editor, Saturday 
Review. 
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Lloyd McCleary 


“What, why, when, how, and how much?” 


These questions serve to introduce 
a controversial topic .. . 


REFLECTION upon the subject of 
homework seems to open a Pandora’s 
box for the educator. Pupils, parents, 
teachers and administrators hold a wide 
range of beliefs and opinions relative to 
homework. Beliefs and opinions not only 
differ within and between each of these 
groups, but they also vary as attention 
moves along the line from the practical 
concerns to the deeper philosophical 
questions which arise whenever prob- 
lems of homework require attention. 

As if this were not enough, opinions 
are likely to be affected by “side” con- 
cerns, for administrators are concerned 
about public relations; teachers are con- 
cerned about how “respectable” they 
appear to their colleagues; and parents 
are concerned about their child’s readi- 
ness for College Boards. Since standard 
prescriptions of policy and practice are 
not likely to end the intense concern 
over this subject, perhaps an attempt in 
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Homework 


this article to indicate some of the major 
problems and some of the operating 
principles revealed by research and by 
current best practice may be of value 
to the reader. 


The “What” and the “Why” 


In an analysis of the topic of home- 
work, we first face a semantic problem. 
To the uninitiated, perhaps it would 
appear that homework should mean 
work assigned by a teacher to be com- 
pleted at home. This definition of home- 
work is of little help in understanding 
what a given teacher is likely to mean by 
the term. 

Because of the protests of some pupils, 
the author questioned an English teacher 
about the amount of homework she had 
assigned. The teacher in question denied 
vigorously that the required reading of a 
novel within a period of one week in 
addition to a strong dose of written work 
was unreasonable because the reading of 
a novel (although required) was not 
homework! Likewise, a Latin teacher be- 
came incensed with the author because 
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he objected to the fact that she kept 
students after school each night to do 
the work she had assigned in class that 
day. She held many of her pupils until 
five oclock almost daily because she 
didn’t believe in having them do work 
at home! These are extreme but actual 
examples of the practices of teachers. 

In the literature of the 1930’s the term 
homework apparently had a very clear 
meaning. The assign, study, recite, test 
methods in common use gave rise to this 
parent reaction reported by Butler! in 
1939. A parent wrote to a superintendent: 

I have four little girls attending your 
schools. I am up at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing to get them off to school and to get my- 
self off to work. It is six o'clock in the eve- 
ning when I reach home again, pretty well 
worn out, and after we have had dinner and 
have tidied up the house a bit, it is eight 
o clock. Then, tired as I am, I sit down and 
teach the little girls the lessons your teachers 
will hear them say over on the following day. 
Now, if it is all the same to you, it would be 
a great help and a favor to me if you will 
have your teachers teach the lessons during 
the day, and then all I would have to do at 
night would be to hear them say them over. 


Unfortunately, as late as 1950, Burton ” 
reported an investigation which showed 
that four-fifths of the assignment pro- 
cedures in the social studies classes 
studied were nothing more than page 
assignments of a single textbook. 

Curriculum workers find the need to 
distinguish between formal or _tradi- 
tional practices and modern practices 
relative to teaching methods and tech- 
niques including homework. Very largely 
the distinction is based upon the degree 

1 Frank A. Butler. The Improvement of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools. Chicago, Illinois: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939, p. 208. 

* Learning and Instruction. The forty-ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 


of Education, Part I. Chicago, Illinois: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 227. 
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to which practice is related to the find- 
ings of modern research dealing with 
individual differences in ability, in in- 
terests, and in rates of learning. The few 
statistical studies which have been made 
show that home study of the formal sort 
even when accompanied by questions, 
study guides and the like have little 
effect upon achievement. As_ teaching 
methods and homework shift from the 
expository-memory type of activity to 
the problem solving-independent study 
type there will be many activities to be 
carried on outside of the scheduled class 
time. However, these homework activi- 
ties do not resemble the “assigned text- 
book pages” kind of homework. 


The “How” 


The newer approach equates study 
with learning. The emphasis as far as 
homework is concerned becomes that of 
teaching pupils how to learn and how 
to become self directing in their study. 
Continuity between classroom and out- 
of-classroom study is sought. Teachers 
know very well that the demands of the 
classroom will largely condition the 
approaches the pupil will use in inde- 
pendent study. If factual tests are a major 
element of the teaching method, memory 
will be the habit of study employed by 
the pupil. The habit of memorizing is 
likely to be employed as the means of 
study even in situations in which memo- 
izing is completely inappropriate. Thus, 
classroom activities should require a 
variety of individual and group learning 
experiences which are completed outside 
the classroom. Examples of these activi- 
ties are identifying and defining prob- 
lems; analyzing problems through li- 
brary, laboratory or action research type 
of activity, interviews, visits, experiments 
and the like. 
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Needless to say, this kind of home- 
work emphasis does not reduce the range 
of opinion or the number of issues rela- 
tive to homework. Rather the shifting 
emphasis to problem-solving and inde- 
pendent study type of outside of class- 
room learning has introduced new prob- 
lems and issues. The efforts to develop 
independent study have largely centered 
upon (a) the lengthened period with 
time devoted to the teaching of appro- 
priate study techniques, (b) the de- 
velopment of separate how-to-study 
courses, (c) the use of special or 
remedial teachers such as a reading 
teacher to develop certain skills, and 
(d) the provision of supervisory help for 
the teacher in teaching study habits 
through regular class procedures. Within 
any given staff one will almost certainly 
find advocates of these various ap- 
proaches. Obviously the direction of cur- 
riculum development being taken in a 
given school, administrative procedures, 
preparation of staff and the like will de- 
termine which, if any, steps are taken to 
alter the quality of homework and to 
prepare pupils to profit fully from it. 

Regardless of the teaching methods 
employed, teachers need to understand 
and to recognize good study procedures 
and be able to diagnose cases of 
inefficiency in or ignorance of study pro- 
cedures. Aids to the teacher in the form 
of books and monographs on effective 
study procedures, diagnostic _ tests, 
remedial materials, guides, inventories 
and the like are plentiful and are of ex- 
cellent quality. In addition, the teacher 
can detect evidence of poor study habits 
through observation, examination of 
pupils’ work, conferences, and self con- 
structed questionnaires. 

Unfortunately, many schools attempt 
to initiate curricular changes without 
the proper preparation of the staff. The 
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incidents of comic if not pathetic 
attempts are legend. In one school known 
to the author, the principal abolished 
all study halls and lengthened the class 
periods accordingly with the expectation 
that teachers would immediately begin 
teaching independent study techniques 
appropriate to their subject but with no 
preparation other than the announce- 
ment in a faculty meeting that this would 
be done. 

During the 1940's a large number of 
controlled studies were conducted. The 
author was, however, unable to find 
a study which actually compared various 
techniques rather than various admin- 
istrative schemes for facilitating study. 
A Project for the Improvement of Think- 
ing, now being conducted by Professors 
Henderson and Smith of the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois, 
is an excellent example of a_ project 
which developed and tried out materials 
for improving pupil learning within the 
classroom. This study and others like 
it, however, have not directly investi- 
gated the aspect of independent study 
or the transfer of these learnings to use 
beyond the classroom. Soundly con- 
ceived experimental studies are badly 
needed in this area. 

Although the nature of instruction and 
the development of sound habits of in- 
dependent study are important to worth- 
while out-of-class study, the assignment 
is a crucial element in productive home- 
work. Regardless of the nature of the 
homework assignment, the pupil should 
clearly understand what he is to do and 
have definite leads to begin his work. 
There is ample research data to support 
the belief that pupil failure relative to 
study is as much caused by factors 
indicative of a poor assignment (frustra- 
tion, lack of interest, failure to under- 
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stand the relationship of the assignment 
to the classwork, etc.) than to poor study 
habits. 


The “When” and the “How Much” 


Definite answers to the “when” and 
the “how much” questions are offered 
from many quarters. Generally these 
answers are not derived from the nature 
of a particular unit of school work or 
from the needs of particular pupils. Un- 
fortunately, the professional journals 
contain just as many such answers as do 
the newspapers and popular magazines. 
In a 15 minute scanning of professional 
journals the author found seven separate 
(and each surprisingly similar) state- 
ments of the amount and timing of home- 
work. Generally these statements were 
policies adopted and in force in some 
school system and apparently their pub- 
lication implied their recommendation 
to the profession to be used as a standard 
for adoption in other schools. One such 
statement recommends: “In kindergarten 
to grade four: no homework; in grades 
five and six: one-half hour; in grades 
seven and eight: one hour; (and so on). 
It is suggested that no homework be 
given over weekends or holidays.” An- 
other article with the same time require- 
ments is headed by the words “home- 
work may harm the child’s health and the 
school’s public relations”! 

These kinds of statements 
likely to be of much help to parents or 
to teachers. If such policies are taken 
seriously they may be a source of frus- 
tration to the teacher and a cause 
of irritation to parents that could defeat 
the public relations purpose which the 
statement professes to serve. Louis 
Brumer, the father of a pupil in a New 
York City high school, wrote his reaction 
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to homework policy in the June 1956 
issue of High Points: 


Do responsible members of the high 
school teaching corps recommend 30-50 
minutes (of homework) daily in each pre- 
pared subject? 

Do they believe students should be en- 
couraged to give services to the school? 

Do they believe youth should be encour- 
aged to attend school club meetings, and/or 
community religious group club activities 
after school? 

Do they believe school children at the 
high school level should continue with 
music lessons, dancing lessons, or art les- 


Should children develop responsibility 
toward the home and family by perform- 
ing special duties. . . . ? 

Should families be encouraged to dine 
together nightly for an hour to review the 
day’s events. ... ? 

Should there be an occasional free after- 
Mm ..«.F 

Should at least one morning a week be 
assigned to formal religious devotions? 

Should time be set aside for shopping 
for a suit or dress, other wardrobe essen- 
tials, or an occasional birthday gift. . . . } 

Should any unscheduled time be left for 
an adolescent to read a book of his own 
choles... .? 

How many hours of sleep should a grow- 
ing young man or lady require? 


Some school-wide policies relative to 
homework seem to be required but it 
is doubtful that rather fixed time limits 
are either effective or meaningful. The 
most fruitful approach seems to lie in the 
direction of the study of the curriculum 
and the teaching procedures out of 
which the homework evolves. A knowl- 
edge of home conditions and the out-of- 
school experiences of pupils should help 
teachers to devise learning activities 
which develop into stimulating out-of- 


(Continued on page 225) 
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Herbert J. Klausmeier 
John Mulhern and 
Howard Wakefield 


High School Students 


Evaluate Sectioning 


Various tests indicate 
students’ reactions 

to sectioning 

in school subjects. 


“IF YOU ran this high school, would 
you continue to section students accord- 
ing to the present arrangement?” Stu- 
dents in three high schools were asked 
this question. High School S enrolls 700, 
High School M 1013, and High School L 
2160 in grades 9 through 12. All three 
are comprehensive high schools. The 
question was asked selected seniors in 
the first two schools and selected juniors 
in the third. It was a small part of a 
project! to evaluate sectioning. 

In High School S there were high, 
middle, and low sections in most of the 
required courses in English, social stud- 
ies, science, and mathematics, starting 
in the ninth grade. Students were as- 
signed to sections on the basis of teacher 
judgments, a standardized reading test, 

*The evaluation was a joint project of the 
University of Wisconsin’s Cooperative Educa- 


tional Research and Services and the three 
school districts involved. 
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and standardized group intelligence test 
results. 

High School M sectioned in most of 
the required subjects, largely on the 
basis of group IQ test results and teacher 
judgments. Neither S nor M assigned the 
same high ability students to the same 
sections in all subject fields. For example, 
many lower ability students did not take 
ninth-grade algebra or tenth-grade bi- 
ology; nor were all higher ability stu- 
dents together in both a high tenth-grade 
English and a high tenth-grade biology 
class. 

In High School L, group intelligence 
test scores, standardized achievement 
tests, and teacher judgments were used 
in assigning students to sections. The 
high ability students were assigned to 
the same sections in English, science, 
mathematics and social studies as tenth- 
graders. As eleventh-graders they were 
in the same sections in English and social 
studies. “All those who pursued ad- 
vanced mathematics and science as 
eleventh-graders were also in the same 
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Table 1 


Mean Grade-Point Averages of High, Middle, and 
Low Ability Students in Three High Schools 











eo | yeven 








| ae Grade-Point Averages 
High School |, High Abiy 
a | Mean Range 
S 1 18 | 3.50 | 3.0-3.9 18 
M 17 | 3.50 3.0-4.0 17 
L | 19 | 3.76 3.5-4.0 19 





sections. Thus, the high ability students 
were kept together for most of their in- 
struction in the required courses; the 
middle and low ability students were not. 

Table 1 shows the mean grade-point 
averages and the range of a sample of 
the high, middle and low-ability students 
in the three schools. For the high and 
middle ability students, mean grade- 
point averages in the three schools are 
much alike, being highest in School L. 
The higher mean grade-point average of 
low-ability students in School L is at- 
tributable in part to a slightly different 
selection procedure. The total numbers 
of students (N’s) in the sample are 54 
for School S, 51 for School M, and 57 for 
School L. Extensive information was 








__Middle Ability Low Ability 

| Range ‘ Mean | Range 
2.30 | 2.0-3.0 18 1.40 91.7 
2.30 2.2—2.5 17 1.36 1.0-1.6 
2.69 2.5-3.0 19 1.69 1.5-2.0 





gathered on each student and only those 
students upon whom complete informa- 
tion was available were used for this 
part of the evaluation; the N’s for high, 
middle, and low groups within each 
school were kept equal. 

The affirmative and negative responses 
of the students and of the teachers to 
continuing the present procedures for as- 
signing students to sections are given in 
Table 2. These responses were gathered 
by the evaluative team; both teachers 
and students when responding were as- 
sured that each individual’s responses 
would remain unidentified. In all three 
schools, the large majority of students 
favored continuing the present section- 
ing arrangements. The high ability pu- 


Table 2 


Students’ and Teachers’ Responses Toward Continuing the Present 
Sectioning Arrangements in Three High Schools 


























| oa ; Students’ Responses nee | __ Teachers’ Responses a 
School || __ High Ability | Middle Ability | Low Ability _| | 
| rie ce eee pa eee ae : Li we | Yes No No Response 
de Yes _| No | _ Yes No Yes No | _ - seiner 
s | 18 e-' | | 1 ie | 1 | 3 
M 2 Sa ae: 6 | 14 3 o | 3 | 7 
L* YY ee | e i of: | 8 4** i a ae 2 
| | | | } 
| | | | | | 
EBwakt vex a) ew bh Teh ee] 


Total 





* Only teachers of eleventh-grade classes were invited to respond. 


** Two students did not respond. 
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Table 3 


Reasons or Conditions in Per Cents Leading to Choice of Friends and Neighbors 
Among Students in Three High Schools 


School 

iz S M L 
= | Ability _ ‘ Ability Ability 

| High | Middle | Low High Middle Low High | Middle | Low 


1. Name your five best friends of your own sex from among all those now in high school. 








35 | 34 | 26 40 36 35 36 28 25 





Same Classes 


Same Schoo! | 
Activities 47 51 51 50 44 40 50 47 43 
Same Neigh- 
borhood or Church || 18 15 23 10 20 25 14 25 32 


2. Name your five best friends of the opposite sex from among all those now in high school. 














Some Classes 34 sO 29 | 17 28 34 a 33 30 | 23 
Same School 
Activities » 36 62 64 60 57 60 58 52 60 
Same Neigh- 


borhood or Church 10 9 19 12 9 13 YJ 18 17 


3. Suppose that ten years from now, everyone now in the high school is married, as are you. Which five 
persons now in high school of the same sex as yourself would you most like to have living in the same 
neighborhood with you? 





Same Classes 34 31 24 37 39 30 35 28 26 
Same School 

Activities | 54 oF 56 57 50 58 52 44 43 
Same Neigh- | 

borhood or Church | 12 12 19 7 11 12 ta 28 31 


4. Suppose that ten years from now everyone in the high school is married, as are you. Which five persons 
now in high school of the opposite sex from yourself would you most like to have living in the neighborhood 


with you? 
Same Classes | 33 33 19 27 38 27 32 30 24 
Same School 
Activities 61 60 63 65 50 60 58 56 56 
Same Neigh- 


borhood or Church | 6 7 18 8 12 13 10 14 19 


pils were most favorable and the middle metric items ” by listing for each item the 
group least favorable, although the low names of five friends. Then he indicated 
ability students responded much like the * Items 1-4 are shown in Table 3. Items 5 and 
middle group in the three schools. The 6 are as follows: 


middle group apparently desired to be in (5) Suppose that ten (10) years from now, 


the high sections. The tendency for stu- "° now in senior high school is married but 
j / 5 all are working, as are you. Which five (5) 


dents to react much the same as the _ persons now in senior high school of the same 
teachers is shown in Table 2, with School _ sex as yourself would you most like to be work- 
i . cy of h? 
M he roportion of stu- 8 with! 
{ having the smallest propo u (6) Suppose that ten (10) years from now, 
dents and of teachers favorable to con- 1 one now in senior high school is married but 
tinuing the sectioning arrangements and _ all are working, as are you. Which five (5) 


_— . persons now in senor high school of the oppo- 
School S having the largest proportion. site sex from yourself would you most like to 


Each student responded to six socio- be working with? 
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which two of seven listed conditions 
or reasons were most important in lead- 
ing to each choice given. The seven 
conditions or reasons from which the stu- 
dent could choose were: 

a. Being in the same English, science, 
mathematics, and/or social studies classes. 
b. Being in the same elective classes. 

c. Being in the same co-curricular activi- 
ties. 

d. Informal meetings at school. 

e. Informal meetings at school activities. 

f. Being in the same neighborhood or 
neighborhood activities. 

g. Going to the same church or church 
activities. 

The reasons given by the students as 
the basis of each choice for each item, 
according to the three ability groups, 
were tabulated, summed, and_subse- 
quently the percent of total choices 
based on each reason was found. Table 
3 gives the responses to four of six items 
in percents with conditions (a) and 
(b) combined and categorized as Same 
Classes; (c), (d) and (e) combined as 
Same School Activities; and (£) and (g) 
as Same Neighborhood or Church. Re- 
sponses to items 5 and 6 were very simi- 
lar to those for items 3 and 4 and thus 
are not reported. In responding, the stu- 
dents revealed some present and possible 
future social effects of the sectioning 
which operated directly in most of their 
required classes and indirectly in their 
elective classes. Four conclusions were: 

1. Being in the same school activities 
was given far more prominence by stu- 
dents as the basis of friendships than 
were being in the same classes or being 
in the same neighborhood or church. 
Furthermore, boys and girls in all three 
schools considered the same_ school 
activities more important in choosing 
friends of the opposite sex than all other 
conditions or reasons combined. 
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2. The high ability students gave more 
weight relatively to being in the same 
classes as the basis for friendships than 
did the low ability students; the low abil- 
ity students gave more weight relatively 
to being in the same neighborhood and 
church activities, particularly in choosing 
friends of own sex. Apparently, neigh- 
borhood and church are social outlets 
more frequently used by the low than 
the high ability students. 

3. The students’ bases for friendships 
10 years hence were much the same as 
at present, with a slight tendency to give 
even more prominence to being in the 
same school activities as the basis for 
future friendships. 

4. The students’ responses in Schools 
S and L were more alike than in School 
M. In School M the low ability students 
gave about the same prominence to be- 
ing in the same classes as did the high 
ability students; and except for choosing 
present friends of own sex, the high and 
low ability students were more alike in 
valuing same neighborhood and church 
activities as the basis of friendship than 
were the high and low students in the 
other two schools. It was noted previ- 
ously that students in School M and 
their teachers were also the least favor- 
able to continuing the present sectioning 
arrangements. 


What do the students’ opinions about 
sectioning and their responses to the 
sociometric test mean? In the light of 
this and other evidence from achieve- 
ment test results, teacher and parent 
opinions, and observations in many class- 
rooms, the continuance of the sectioning 
in these schools was recommended. It 
was also pointed out that the low ability 
students seem to be getting less from 
school in terms of their social and aca- 
demic needs than do those of high abil- 
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ity. Since the large majority of students 
and teachers favored continuing the sec- 
tioning and since non-class activities 
were considered far more important by 
all the students than classes as the basis 
for forming friendships, the sectioning 
is not considered likely to produce any 
more undesirable social effects than 
would non-sectioned classes in which 
possibly a larger number of low ability 
students might fail, quit school, and not 
have the opportunity to form friendships 
at school in non-class activities. 

Size of school and community within 
the limits of the study is unrelated to 
students’ direct and indirect judgments 


Homework 

(Continued from page 220) 
class study and which can be tailored to 
individual needs. 

Another avenue to independent study 
that is important to those concerned 
about homework is the use of the ex- 
tended school day. Shops, libraries, 
science and language laboratories, work 
space and equipment for the use of tapes, 
television kinescopes and the like under 
the care of a para-professional teacher 
or a laboratory assistant are already 
available in some schools during out-of- 
class study time. Such facilities with 
proper provision for their use create ex- 
cellent study conditions and do not in- 
volve the taxation of teacher time. This 
kind of activity meets many of the 
objections to homework held by parents 
and teachers. These activities could be 
incorporated with leisure time pursuits, 
relieve the home of the burden of pro- 
viding materials and equipment, enrich 
and extend classroom experiences and 
promote the development of independent 
study. 

In an opinion poll of school adminis- 
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about sectioning. Three somewhat dif- 
ferent bases for sectioning were used in 
the three schools, but none assigned 
students to heterogeneous classes in all 
subject fields. Entrusting social and intel- 
lectual development only to arrange- 
ments within heterogeneous classes ap- 
pears unwise. Apparently when students 
and teachers feel that learning oppor- 
tunities are improved for students of all 
abilities and when many non-class ac- 
tivities are available for friendship for- 
mation, sectioning in most of the sub- 
jects required for graduation does not 
produce appreciable undesirable social 
effects in the comprehensive high school. 


trators conducted by The Nation's 
Schools, 96 percent of the administrators 
polled favored scheduled study during 
the school day; 95 percent favored home- 
work assignments for junior and senior 
high school pupils; 79 percent favored 
homework at the upper elementary 
school level; and 31 percent favored 
homework for pupils in the lower ele- 
mentary grades. According to reports 
from the administrators involved in this 
poll, the average time spent doing home- 
work was about three hours per week 
for elementary pupils and from four to 
six hours per week for high school 
pupils. If these reactions represent home- 
work conditions generally, there is wide 
acceptance of the practice of assigning 
homework; and at least at the high school 
level, the average time spent doing 
assigned homework is the equivalent of 
one school day each week. If this time 
is to be employed effectively and if it 
can be invested to produce independent, 
self directing students, the effort by 
teachers to improve the quality of home- 
work becomes one of education’s most 
compelling tasks. 
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Susan W. Gray 


Broader Roles for 
School Psychologists 


A special program 
assists psychologists in developing 
needed knowledge and skills. 


TODAY'S schools, beset by the many 
problems attendant upon increased en- 
rollments, by stress upon the identifica- 
tion and fostering of academic talent, 
and by demands for special provisions 
for a wide range of exceptionality, are 
seeking new and more broadly effective 
modes of operation. In this search school 
executives are increasingly looking to- 
ward certain specialists upon their staffs 
to provide data and points of view to 
aid in the optimum solution of these 
varied and urgent problems. One such 
specialist to whom educators are look- 
ing is the psychologist trained for work 
in the schools. 

Thus, school psychologists are in high 
demand today. The supply, however, is 
and will continue to be hopelessly in- 
adequate if the roles we expect school 
psychologists to fill remain those most 
prevalent today—examining individual 
school children and working toward in- 
dividual remedial efforts. These are im- 
portant and highly skilled functions; 
there are simply not enough school psy- 
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chologists to go around. Even if every 
psychologist in the country today were 
employed in the schools, there would 
still not be enough for this approach of 
working with the individual, when we 
consider our current forty million school 
children. If there is any solution to this 
problem it must lie in somewhat differ- 
ent and more broadly effective methods 
of functioning for the psychologist in the 
schools. 

It was this belief that somehow we 
must train psychologists to develop more 
far-reaching ways of contributing to the 
school’s efforts in promoting the optimal 
educational, social and personal develop- 
ment of children that led to the expanded 
program for the training of school psy- 
chologists that George Peabody College 
for Teachers initiated in 1957. The pro- 
gram was made possible by the financial 
support of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. This article is an attempt to 
describe our four-year doctoral program 
in school psychology, particularly as it 
relates to teaching students to use psy- 
chological knowledge productively in 
school settings. 

We started our training program with 
two major premises. The first was that 


Susan W. Gray is professor of psychology, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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the most useful psychologist for the 
schools would be one who was in every 
sense a generic psychologist. This prem- 
ise was based upon the belief that a 
highly trained specialist may have par- 
ticular knowledge and skills, as well as 
points of view, to contribute to the com- 
plex operating of schools today. The sec- 
ond major premise was that the school 
psychologist-to-be must learn how to 
apply his psychological skills and knowl- 
edge flexibly and creatively within the 
schools. 


Training as Psychologists 


To carry out the first major aim in our 
training program, insuring that our stu- 
dents become psychologists, the bulk of 


the student’s course work is that shared 
in common by all students in our psy- 
chology department. Thus our students 
take basic courses in experimental, de- 
velopmental, personality theory, learn- 
ing, measurement, and social psychology. 
Heavy emphasis is placed upon statistics 
and research methodology. Considerable 
stress is placed upon training in clinical 
skills. What we particularly hope will 
emerge from these aspects of the stu- 
dent’s program are four things: (a) the 
acquisition of a general fund of knowl- 
edge about human behavior, (b) the 
development of skills to acquire new 
knowledge as it develops, (c) skills in 
working with individuals and groups, 
and (d) a problem-solving attitude that 
approaches new situations in terms of 


Learning to know children of all ages is part 
of the training program. 
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what knowledge is available about them 
and what empirical data are or could be 
obtained to aid in answering the ques- 
tions the situation poses. 


Training for the Schools 


But our goal is not just that our stu- 
dents become psychologists but that they 
become psychologists who can function 
effectively and productively in the 
schools’ common task of promoting the 
educational, personal and social welfare 
of children. We have seen particularly 
two broad modes of functioning in which 
we would wish the student to apply his 
psychological knowledge and skills. One 
is through extending his functioning by 
working with those having the broadest 
contacts with children, their teachers, 
and with other members of the school 
staff. Helping one teacher means helping 
hundreds of children over the years. 
Coupled with this would be the use and 
also development of community re- 
sources for psychological help. The other 
way of functioning we have stressed is 
that of adapting research skills to work- 
ing upon those problems occurring in 
the schools for which empirical data 
might provide solutions. 

Certainly essential in developing the 
competencies we have suggested is a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of schools, of 
school personnel, and of the community 
of which the schools are a part. Our stu- 
dents must know the limits and poten- 
tials of school situations; they must un- 
derstand the aspirations and anxieties of 
school people. They should understand 
schools in the context of the particular 
community of which they are a part and 
of the broader national setting. 

Understanding of schools and school 
purposes and an ability to empathize 
with teachers are characteristics for 
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which school executives are constantly 
searching. An easy solution sometimes 
offered is that all school psychologists 
have teaching experience. At Peabody 
we have rather deliberately rejected this 
solution. We are glad when our students 
have had teaching experience, and in 
actual practice three-fourths of our stu- 
dents thus far have had such experience. 
Our rejection of this solution is based 
upon two considerations. 

One is the unreasonable nature of a 
demand that high level specialists in one 
field should find it mandatory to build 
up a considerable competency in yet an- 
other field. The manpower problem in 
psychology today makes this a weighty 
argument. An even more cogent argu- 
ment, however, is that teaching experi- 
ence is no guarantee a person under- 
stands schools and school personnel on 
the many levels, and that there are other 
more economical and perhaps more ef- 
fective ways of providing such under- 
standings. The kindergarten teacher may 
have little understanding of the needs 
and problems of the high school teacher 
of physics. Neither may have an aware- 
ness of the pressures and responsibilities 
of the superintendent. 

Our approach has centered around 
three ways of furthering understanding 
of the schools. First is the obvious way 
of requiring a limited number of courses 
in education. Our students, for example, 
take courses in curriculum, administra- 
tion, special education, and the like. 
Most of them in their doctoral program 
of courses have a minor in some aspect 
of education. 

A second way we try to provide this 
understanding is through a_ seminar 
taught jointly by a member of the edu- 
cation department and a member of the 
psychology staff. This seminar over the 
period of a year addresses itself to the 
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question of the role of the school psy- 
chologist as seen in the light of a broad- 
ened view of the schools and an under- 
standing of the concerns and modes of 
functioning of the personnel within them. 

Yet it is our conviction that students 
will learn best how to use their psycho- 
logical knowledge creatively and produc- 
tively through actual experience working 
in the schools. Thus we have provided a 
field center where students spend the 
equivalent of at least one day a week, 
from their entrance into the training pro- 
gram until they go out in their fourth 
year of training to a year’s internship in 
a school setting. 


Uses of the Field Center 


This field center has been made possi- 
ble through a cooperative arrangement 
with the schools of Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee. In this city of 20,000 a psycho- 
logical services center has been estab- 
lished which we hope will in time serve 
three purposes for our training program 
—an empirical test of the role we are 
trying to develop for the school psychol- 
ogist, a demonstration center for other 
school systems and training programs, 
and most importantly for the present 
concern, a training center for students. 

During their years of training the stu- 
dents have opportunities to come into 
contact and to work directly with chil- 
dren and teachers at all grade levels. 
Opportunities are given to participate in 
in-service training programs, to work 
with PTA groups, attend relevant school 
and community meetings, to become 
acquainted with the administrative staff, 
to meet with community agencies and 
community leaders. Throughout all these 
experiences an effort is made to give the 
student as responsible a position as he 
is ready for and to enable him to general- 
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ize his growing knowledge of schools and 
school people as he compares Murfrees- 
boro with other school settings. 


Practicing the Role 


In large measure we have attempted 
to organize these experiences with 
schools around opportunities for the stu- 
dent actually to practice, on the level 
which is appropriate for him, the role of 
the school psychologist as we have con- 
ceptualized it in our program. This has 
been done chiefly by having each stu- 
dent, in consultation with the staff, se- 
lect some project on which he proposes 
to work individually or with other stu- 
dents and/or faculty members over a 
period of time. For beginning students 
we try to see that projects meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: they are relevant and 
often of immediate concern to schools; 
they are ones for which empirical data 
exist or could be made available; they 
will bring him in close contact with chil- 
dren, school personnel, and the commu- 
nity; they tend to give the student ex- 
perience in areas which he needs to 
strengthen. Three illustrations follow 
that are representative of the range of 
projects undertaken. 

One student, a beginner in the pro- 
gram, made a survey of recreation facil- 
ities in the town from the standpoint of 
availability and extent of use. Since Mur- 
freesboro has an exceptionally fine rec- 
reation program, this gave him an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about an area in 
which school psychologists may well be 
expected to contribute points of view. 
The study brought him into contact with 
many persons in the school and commu- 
nity. Some of his findings not only point 
to possible improvements in an already 
good program of recreation but also to- 


(Continued on page 252) 
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Sam H. Moorer 


ETV’s Role in State and Region 


WHAT are some of the principles 
upon which curriculum development in 
this country traditionally has been based? 
I believe that the way in which the fol- 
lowing statements are worded would be 
fairly consistent with a point of view held 
by most curriculum workers today. The 
principles are these: 

1. The ideal unit for curriculum de- 
velopment in its specific and detailed 
aspects is an individual school faculty 
operating under the leadership of the 
school principal. This recognizes the fact 
that no two schools are exactly alike. 
Since individual schools differ, curricu- 
lum adaptations must be made in a par- 
ticular school and in each classroom 
within the school. 

2. Since many common problems, con- 
ditions and needs exist in any local school 
system, there are many aspects of cur- 
riculum development which can _ be 
worked out most satisfactorily for the 
local school system as a whole. 


Sam H. Moorer is director, Division of In- 
structional Services, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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What are curricular implications 
of state and regional 
ETV networks? 


3. By taking this one step further, we 
bring the state into the picture. We 
recognize that some of these problems, 
conditions and needs are common to the 
entire state and can, therefore, be worked 
on state-wide. It is, therefore, desirable 
to have a broad general curriculum 
framework developed at the state level. 
Within this framework, local school sys- 
tems and individual schools are encour- 
aged and assisted to develop specific 
programs most appropriate to their situa- 
tions. I am certain that this could be 
taken still another step and applied to a 
region of the country to the extent that 
problems, conditions and needs are found 
to be common throughout the region. 


4. Changing the curriculum means 
changing people. Processes used in devel- 
opment of curriculum materials and con- 
tent should not only provide useful 
materials but should also provide for 
professional growth of those engaged in 
the process. Then too, people understand 
better and tend to support those decisions 
they have helped to make. 

5. Administration and supervision of 
individual schools throughout our nation 
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are delegated by state laws to local school 
districts. State-wide and regional educa- 
tional groups, therefore, should always 
work with and through local leadership 
and should be active in the discovery and 
development of educational leadership at 
all levels. 

If we believe these principles to be 
sound, then there need be no controversy 
over whether the curriculum should be 
built at the state level or at the local 
level. It is not an “either/or” proposition. 
It becomes readily apparent that some 
aspects of curriculum development are 
most appropriately worked on entirely at 
the individual school level. Others are 
more appropriately handled at the sys- 
tem-wide level and at the state level. I 
am certain that some aspects would 
profit from regional as well as nation- 
wide consideration. 


Meeting Varied Needs 


It would seem to me, then, that the 
effects of educational broadcasting net- 
works would be beneficial to local school 
communities to the extent that these 
principles were carefully observed. This 
would mean that aspects of curriculum 
development undertaken for network use 
at either state or regional levels would 
be those which met needs considered to 
be most common and most widespread 
throughout the state and the region. 

In other words, persons responsible for 
developing programs of network educa- 
tional broadcasting should carefully 
study and select those aspects of the 
curriculum which can most appropriately 
be developed and presented via the edu- 
cational broadcasting network. Just now 
a vast amount of experimentation and 
research is going on in attempting to 
determine what subjects and what goals 
of education can be best enhanced 
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through television. Similarly, we need to 
determine how widely it is appropriate to 
standardize curricular offerings through 
network presentations. 

It is well known that effective teaching 
depends greatly on a knowledge of the 
learner’s personal characteristics, includ- 
ing his capacities, interests and aspira- 
tions. The problems of providing for 
individual differences, motivation, devel- 
opment of the so-called intangible out- 
comes of education, and the like, which 
already exist in local television and radio 
teaching simply become more intensified 
in considering network programming. 

Curriculum workers are extremely in- 
terested in other problems in the consid- 
eration of broadcasting and of telecasting 
networks. The extent to which network 
presentations will be expected to provide 
for direct teaching and the extent to 
which they will be intended to serve as a 
supplementary aid to teaching are prob- 
lems which need careful study. Perhaps, 
here again we can expect no “either/or” 
answer. 

The effect of education via the network 
will be good only to the extent to which 
programming takes into account tested 
knowledge regarding conditions essential 
for desirable learning. For example, 
teaching a course to students in medical 
school where a high degree of maturity 
and motivation can be assumed is quite 
different from trying to teach arithmetic 
to a second-grader who may or may not 
want to learn arithmetic at that particu- 
lar moment. 

The effectiveness of network teaching, 
then, will depend to a considerable de- 
gree upon how well local teachers 





This article is a portion of the statement 
made by Dr. Moorer, who represented ASCD 
during the Washington Conference on the 
‘Feasibility and Role of State and Regional 
Networks in Educational Broadcasting.” 
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believe that they are part of the team 
which has a job to do in having students 
motivated and ready to learn that which 
is about to be taught via the network. 


Experimental Attitude 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development is interested 
primarily in the improvement of educa- 
tion and in the extension of high quality 
education to all children and youth. We 
are not interested in doing the same old 
thing just as well through some other 
means. We are interested in continual 
and substantial improvement of the en- 
tire educational process. I think this point 
of view was well stated at the ASCD’s 
annual conference in Cincinnati in March 
1959, where an assembly on educational 
television came to this conclusion: 

The unanimous agreement of the panel 
was that educational television is used ad- 
vantageously when its primary purpose is 
better education—not solving the teacher 
shortage. Further, an experimental attitude 
toward educational television must be main- 
tained because we know so little about this 
medium. 


I would not want to be misunderstood 
at this point and labeled as being one 
opposed to the extension of local educa- 
tional broadcasting through state and 
regional networks. I am convinced that 
we can learn how to use television as a 
most powerful instrument in upgrading 
and extending education for old and 
young alike throughout our nation. I am 
simply trying to point out some of the 
cautions which, it seems to me, should 
be observed in the process of extending 
our efforts. 

In line with the principles of cur- 
riculum development previously enunci- 
ated, I believe that we already have a 
well-developed and generally accepted 
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rationale for curriculum development at 
the state level which would certainly be 
applicable to state educational broadcast- 
ing networks. In addition, in some sec- 
tions of the country patterns of regional 
cooperation have been emerging for 
many years. 

In the Southern states, for example, the 
Southern States Work Conference, spon- 
sored by the state departments of educa- 
tion and the state education associations 
of the Southern region, has met annually 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, since 1940 to 
consider educational problems of com- 
mon interest and concern throughout the 
region. This conference has produced 
publications which have been widely 
used throughout the Southern states, in- 
cluding a portfolio of programming prac- 
tices entitled “Public Schools and Tele- 
vision” issued in 1958. 

Another example of regional coopera- 
tion in the South has been the Southern 
Regional Education Board. 

I would urge that we continue to main- 
tain adequate safeguards against dimin- 
ishing local responsibility for curriculum 
development as we work at state and 
regional levels to extend educational 
broadcasting networks. Perhaps one of 
the strongest traditions in American edu- 
cation is that of local control of the 
schools in each community. 

In this country most educators and lay 
citizens have always believed that the 
education of American youth can best be 
served and our freedoms best preserved 
by keeping the control of education close 
to home; yet, as you all know, this con- 
cept has been subject to a considerable 
amount of challenge within the past year 
or so, as witnessed by various proposals 
for a so-called “national curriculum.” 

This statement should conclude with a 
quotation which brings into sharp focus 

(Continued on page 236) 
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A trend may be evident in 
today’s changes 
in high school curriculum. 


Dale L. Knapp 


Curriculum Change— 


“WHAT shall the high schools teach?” 
This query serves as a recurring and in- 
creasingly insistent question in the minds 
of many school people. A considerable 
number of influential voices are being 
raised to supply the answer by prescrib- 
ing a curriculum which its authors deem 
admirably suited to the needs of the 
space age. 

In view of the present international 
tension and this nation’s apparent de- 
ficiency in scientific and technological 
leadership, the answer tends to be in the 
direction of strengthening requirements 
in mathematics, science, and foreign 
language. Paralleling this is a vigorous 
interest in providing special programs for 
the talented. In short, there is deletion or 
minimization of learning experiences 
which are believed to have no direct 
contribution to technological develop- 
ment and scientific advance. Conse- 
quently, few courses in art and music are 
being added to the curriculum and pro- 
posals are being made to teach vocational 





Dale L. Knapp is assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Los Angeles State College, California. 
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By Drift or Design? 


and other “nonacademic” courses in a 
thirteenth year or in the summer or, in 
one way or another, to make such courses 
secondary or peripheral in the high 
school program. A priority system is thus 
beginning to emerge which, while seem- 
ingly responsive to the social demands of 
the time, is seldom based upon any care- 
fully considered concept of major values 
or purposes of a high school program in- 
tended to serve all youth. 


Direction of Change 


This apparent absence of central pur- 
pose and the lack of serious consideration 
for the fundamentals of curriculum de- 
velopment became clear to the writer in 
a recent study of curriculum change in 
Ohio secondary schools.' In an effort to 
determine the nature of change in the 
high school curriculum as well as the 
extent to which some of the fundamental 
principles of curriculum development are 


‘Dale L. Knapp. An Evaluative Study of 
Curriculum Change in Ohio Secondary Schools. 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The Ohio State 
University, 1959. 
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in evidence, the writer made a question- 
naire study of 365 secondary schools in 
Ohio. This figure represents approxi- 
mately 33 percent of all secondary schools 
in the state. A somewhat restrictive 
definition of curriculum change was used, 
i.e., curriculum change referred primarily 
to courses added or dropped and/or the 
reorganization of separate subjects into 
various types of block-time classes. 

The direction of change, as determined 
from this study, is unquestionably 
towards an expanded and enforced aca- 
demic program. Additions in the last five 
years, of courses required of all students 
have been primarily in the areas of social 
studies, health, English, science, and 
mathematics. (Social studies and health 
have been added largely because of re- 
quirements or recommendation of the 
Ohio State Department of Education. ) 
Changes contemplated in the addition of 
required courses compare closely with 
changes already made although it is 
evident that science courses will be 
added to an increasing degree, since this 
area ranks fourth in course additions 
already made but ranks second in con- 
templated additions. The practice fol- 
lowed by an increasing number of schools 
is to require an additional year of Eng- 
lish, science, and mathematics, thus 
bringing the total of such requirements 
to four years of English and two years 
each of science and mathematics. 

Changes made in the elective courses, 
or the special interest areas of the cur- 
riculum, likewise reveal a strong trend 
toward the academic. Curriculum areas 
in which the greatest number of schools 
have added courses are mathematics, 
English, foreign language, business edu- 
cation, and social studies. In changes 
contemplated, the areas of foreign lan- 
guage, mathematics, science and English 
predominate. The latter two areas are on 
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an equal basis with industrial arts, how- 
ever, due to the number of small schools 
that have acquired additional physical 
facilities. In contrast, there appears to be 
little activity in such areas as art and 
music. 

To what extent have Ohio schools ex- 
perimented with or adopted new forms 
of curriculum design? Data concerning 
the number and type of block-time 
classes reveal that 13 percent of the 
schools studied have adopted various 
forms of block-time classes. Separate sub- 
jects have retained their identity in the 
majority of such classes although con- 
scious correlation of subject matter was 
reported in nearly nine out of ten in- 
stances. Similar to the results of studies 
of block-time classes in other states, they 
were found to exist usually in the junior 
high grades of the larger high schools. 
The percentage of such classes increases 
to 21 percent when only the junior high 
schools and six-year high schools are con- 
sidered and to 44 percent when junior 
high schools are considered separately. 


Process of Change 


Are changes, such as those discussed 
above, based upon a consistent phi- 
losophy of education? Do they come 
about through democratic processes? Do 
they result in any significant changes in 
learning materials? The answers to these 
questions suggest possible areas of weak- 
ness as well as realistic problems facing 
school heads. For example, while over 80 
percent of Ohio schools reported posses- 
sion of a written philosophy of education, 
one-half of the schools failed to respond 
when asked to what extent the school’s 
philosophy influenced additions of re- 
quired courses. An additional 19 percent 
of the schools reported that changes in 
general education courses had no rela- 
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tionship to their expressed philosophy of 
education. The responses to this question 
as well as the statements submitted as 
the major reason for adding each course 
suggested that many additions came 
about because of “the trend,” “the de- 
mands of our age,” or because of the 
need for factual information of a par- 
ticular kind. 

The desire to provide an educational 
program more suited to prepare aca- 
demically talented youth for college in- 
spired the great majority of elective 
course additions in foreign language, 
science, and mathematics. It is of interest, 
however, that few reasons given for the 
addition of foreign languages were asso- 
ciated with the particular language 
selected. An analysis of comments con- 
cerned with contemplated course addi- 
tions indicated considerable acceptance 
of the recommendations appearing in the 
Conant report. 

In regard to the use of democratic 
processes, the findings of this study indi- 
cate that decisions to add or drop par- 
ticular courses in Ohio secondary schools 
are generally made with the cooperation 
of the professional staff. Decisions re- 
garding the determination of content for 
required courses were limited to the ad- 
ministrator in only 13 percent of the 
responses received and slightly less than 
10 percent in the case of elective courses. 
In the decision to drop a course, how- 
ever, the administrator more often stands 
alone. The percentage of cases in which 
the decision making process was limited 
to the administrator was 29 percent for 
general-education or required courses 
and 38 percent for the special-interest 
areas or elective courses. 

Only rare mention was made of any 
formal participation by lay persons or 
students. The prevalence of the basic 
textbook, as indicated by the data re- 
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ceived, likewise implies that instructional 
materials are not generally selected to 
facilitate pupil-teacher plannirg or to en- 
courage learning activities other than 
those usually associated with the assign- 
study-recite method. 

In summary, the findings clearly show 
that the high school curriculum in Ohio 
is becoming increasingly college prepara- 
tory, that there is danger of an over- 
emphasis on some needs of the aca- 
demically talented, and that change is 
too often motivated by a single criterion 
—this is the popular thing to do. Ap- 
parent social demands constitute but one 
consideration for intelligent curriculum 
change. They cannot serve as the sole 
measure of value. 


Need for Local Study 


Does a similar situation exist in your 
school, in your state? If so, what are the 
implications for public education and for 
a responsible consideration of the ques- 
tion, “What shall the high schools teach?” 
Should change come about by fiat; by 
reliance on “higher authority”? Students 
of professional education are answering 
in the negative. Even a cursory study of 
the professional literature reveals that 
curriculum change, if it is to be accept- 
able and consistent with the needs of a 
particular group of students in a certain 
school and community, must come about 
largely through the efforts of the local 
group with appropriate consultative as- 
sistance. Such change, it would seem, 
must be preceded by and constantly 
related to a statement of criteria in which 
the effect of any given change on the 
total educational program and on the 
needs of all students is considered. 

Secondly, change, if it is to be justified 
on any rational basis, must be supported 
with facts about the effectiveness of a 
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given plan when compared to other 
existing methods of organizing learning 
experiences and of attaining stated goals. 
In addition, evaluation which seeks to 
answer whether or not certain types of 
courses and learning experiences really 
are preparing students for citizenship, for 
college, and for their own life goals, 
must come to have a central role in the 
process. 

It is a time for change, to be sure, but 
it is also a time for experimentation, for 
examination and for clear thinking about 
those values which should be primary in 


ETV’s Role 
(Continued from page 232) 


what seems to me the most crucial ques- 
tion of all in relation to the effects of the 
educational network upon curriculum de- 
velopment in the local school community. 
The quotation was made by one of the 
most highly respected authorities in 
American education: 


If there is a possibility that television may 
be used to teach all pupils within a state or 
several states or the nation, we must ap- 
praise with care what the effects will be on 
our prized principle of local control of the 
curriculum. It is difficult, in terms of our 
tradition, to view with equanimity a situa- 
tion in which every pupil throughout a 
state or the nation in the tenth grade would 
be taught biology at precisely the same hour 
and in the same way; or where one profes- 
sor of history would teach all college stu- 
dents in American history his particular 
interpretation of the causes of the Civil War. 

Such a condition would be comparable 
to that existing in the most centralized 
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the school program and those which 
should not. Until the need for a decision 
on fundamentals is instilled in the hearts 
and minds of people, it is not likely that 
they will demand experimentation or 
even examine alternative proposals. This 
is obviously a time for educational leader- 
ship in which the professional educator 
must help to guide as well as to respond 
to the clamor for change. Only when 
such a leadership role is widely perceived 
can we expect an adequate answer to the 
question, What shall the high schools 
teach? 


systems of education. Local control of the 
curriculum has been a great safeguard 
against any one point of view dominating 
the education of students, and it has pro- 
vided a highly effective means of stimulating 
progress by combating uniformity and un- 
desirable standardization. Television, as en- 
visioned by some, could well erode this 
principle over the years, an outcome which 
I personally would view with apprehension. 

It will be desirable, in my judgment, as 
we test the uses to which television may be 
put, to check persistently against the broader 
criterion of the kind of curriculum and 
teaching we wish in our schools and colleges. 
If some things have to be done for the sake 
of expediency under the pressure of num- 
bers, let us at least recognize when we 
compromise with desirable standards of 
teaching and let us be sure that we are not 
sold an approach to teaching which will save 
dollars but will impoverish the educational 
opportunities of American children and 
youth.” 

* Hollis L. Caswell. “A Curriculum Viewpoint 


on Educational Television.” Educational Lead- 
ership 15:114-15, November 1957. 
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Notice of Proposed Amendment To ASCD 
Constitution 


In accordance with Article VII of the ASCD Constitution, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, proposes the following amendment to the ASCD 
Constitution. 

The purpose of this amendment is to provide for dispostion of any 
assets or funds of the Association in the event of its dissolution as an 
organization. 

Ballots will be sent to ASCD members on or before April 1, with 
the request that ballots be returned to ASCD headquarters by May 1. 
The amendment hereby proposed by the ASCD Executive Committee 
would add a new article to the Constitution. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE IX— 
ASSETS ON LIQUIDATION 


No part of the net income, revenue and grants of the Association 
shall inure to the benefit of any member, officer or any private individual 
(except that reasonable compensation may be paid for services rendered 
in connection with one or more of its purposes), and no member, officer 
or any private individual shall be entitled to share in the distribution of 
any of the assets of the Association, on its dissolution or liquidation. 
In the event of such dissolution or liquidation, the assets of the Associa- 
tion, after payment of debts and obligations, shall be transferred to the 
National Education Association of the United States for its charitable 
and educational purposes, provided the said National Education Associa- 
tion is then exempt from federal income taxes as a charitable and/or edu- 
cational organization. If the said National Education Association is not 
then so exempt the net assets, as aforesaid, shall be transferred to an 
organization with federal tax exemption for charitable and educational 
uses and purposes similar to those of this Association, which exempt 
organization shall be designated by the final Executive Committee of 
the Association. 
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Special 
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how to keep the kindergarten 


atalog! ee 
aaicammnaies . a fascinating place to learn 
Write for your free copy. 
Here are materials fresh to children’s eyes 
each day .. . stimulating new discoveries in 
learning each time they are used. Basic ma- 
terials, designed to work together countless 
ways (so you need only these few)—to pro- 
vide dramatic play experiences rich in oppor- 
tunities for each child to grow. 


Helpful for teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, workshops. 
Educator-approved. 













Mor-Pla Block Play Materials: 


Jumbo-Blox Unit #4. Builds store shown, boats, 
bridges, dozens of things. Kiln-dried Ponderosa 
Pine with hardwood interlocking ends. 12 6x6x12- 
inch blocks, 4 36-inch boards. $30 


Blok-Train. 34-Inch Hardwood plywood on un- 
breakable axles (will support an adult). Blocks 
lock on wheels. Four flat cars (without blocks). 


$18.50 
Blok-Truck. For convenient block storage. When 
blocks are in use, add Covered Wagon Top 


(above) for pioneers to ride in. Truck, $27. 
Muslin Wagon Top, $5.95. 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


DIRECT mor- pl G Dept. L-160 


R. H. Stone Products Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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The Importance 


of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 
Contributor: Joe Smith 





The Road to Reality 


“COULD people make molasses even 
if we didn’t have any factories to make 
it?” “Do they still make that cheese with 
the big holes in that country ... you 
know ... country?” These are only two 
of the questions asked me by my daugh- 
ter in recent days. Even more than these, 
her queries on the disposal of wastes, on 
marriage, and religious ritual let me 
know that she does not live in my world, 
really. In her world reality is quite a 
different thing than it is in mine. 

“How do they make green beans?” 
This one accompanied her attempts to 
open a package of frozen beans. In her 
world beans don’t grow. In her world 
food is made and packaged. In her world 
babies are brought home from some- 
where; they don't get born. In her world 
people go away and don’t come back; 
they don’t die. In her world values come 
from radio and television; people don’t 
hammer them out through living. 


A Secondhand World 


Hers is a secondhand world. In many 
respects, mine is too, and for both of us 
it is becoming more so. Decisions are 
made further and further away from us. 
We see only the results. Processes are 
carried on far away in a factory. We see 
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only the end product. To compound 
the actual secondhandedness of today’s 
world with the special orbit of child- 
hood creates a tough problem for teach- 
ers: how to make classroom learning 
realistic? 

Many teachers are doing interesting 
and ingenious things designed to solve 
this problem. In many classrooms plants 
are grown, mice are born, frogs are cut 
up, or cupcakes are sold. They go a little 
way but, somehow, they don’t do the 
trick, the whole trick. These sorts of 
things are, somehow, not reality to my 
daughter and her friends. In that they 
are “things teachers do,” they are still 
abstractions. They don’t answer her 
questions. They don't illuminate the 
corners where her world rubs up against 
the world she’s trying to understand. 

The only thing really real to her is 
the world as she perceives it. I cannot 
perceive it the same way. Her teacher 
cannot perceive it the same way. Some- 
how, each of us must understand how 
she perceives it, at least well enough to 
know when she is dragging in her own 
realia (I believe that is the currently 
favored term). The point is, the teacher 
cannot devise these realia. 

What the teacher can do is to let her 
and her friends introduce the reality 
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into the classroom. The teacher can let 
them talk freely and often about the 
world as they see it. The teacher can let 
them make some simple tests of their 
perception, and report on the results. 
They can be allowed to “wonder their 
ways back” to what is real and substan- 
tial. 

This will, of course, interfere with the 
usual concept of scope and sequence in 
curriculum. It is going to have to be 
done. To base scope on the teacher’s 
knowledge and sequence on the internal 
logic of a subject is to guarantee that 
“learning” is going to be remembering, 
and that internalization is not going to 
go on. A collection of facts about things 
is the result. But these facts and these 
things are simply data. They may point 
the way to reality, but they are not re- 
ality. Reality is, still, the world as the 
learners perceive it. Scope is going to 
have to become the outer limits of the 
learner’s present curiosity, and sequence 
the order in which the learner needs to 
know things. 

Otherwise we compound at an alarm- 
ing rate the secondhandedness of the 
world in which our young people live 
and learn. 

For example: To an eight-year-old, the 
source of money is a mystery. The only 
reality he knows is that Daddy gets it 
from the bank, or the grocery store. Of- 
fering units on money, or on banks and 
banking, makes it no easier to under- 
stand. Indeed most of the concepts in 
these areas are abstractions to adults! 
In the case of money, it is an abstraction 
anyhow! There needs to be learning 
about work and the creation of items of 
value. There need to be opportunities 
for trading things of value, items or serv- 
ices created by the youngsters and upon 
which they have placed value. Maybe 
it’s just as simple as one blackboard-eras- 
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ing is worth three window-adjustings. 
There will be a time when the youngsters 
will wonder about storing up credits, and 
the symbolizing of those credits. After 
that, banks and banking are a reason- 
able wonder. At that time, Daddy's 
source for supply is understandable and 
real. 

Or: Youngsters are forever being told 
that they have to practice something in 
order that they can be a good something- 
or-another when they get to be adults. 
Now, almost nothing is quite so abstract 
to a child as that vague day when he'll 
be grown up. “If you want to be a good 
scientist you have to learn your arithme- 
tic now.” Surely there’s some reason now 
for knowing such arithmetic as he has 
to know! Why not help him to answer 
some of his questions, to pursue some 
of his wonders, by using arithmetic now? 
One cannot give any standard “frin- 
stances”; the teacher needs to be sensi- 
tive to the wonder that is brought in, to 
the reality that the child introduces. 

Let’s move into the high school. 

Young people often are asked to go 
through mock legislative sessions or 
scholarly critiques of city council ses- 
sions. The assumption is that such ex- 
ercises introduce the realia. For most, 
they do not. These are still academic 
exercises, and the point remains abstract 
and remote. These youngsters need to 
control the world in which they live, not 
to practice controlling the world in which 
adults live. 

More realistic would be demanding 
that they make decisions, and live with 
them, concerning their own behavior in 
the world of the adolescent. For ex- 
ample: Why should high schools ring 
bells every fifty-five minutes? Are we 
being realistic if we do not expect young 
people to develop their own rationales 
for getting to places on time, and if we 
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do not expect them to live with the re- 
sults of failing to do so? If they cannot 
do this, what is so realistic about prac- 
ticing the making of make-believe laws 
for the protection of mythical highways? 
Are we not, indeed, encouraging them 
to believe that the secondhand data from 
reading and listening to the teacher are 
all that is needed for controlling a world 
in which people live? Would not a per- 
son who is responsible for his own ac- 
tions now be more apt to have a feel 
for what legislation could and should 
accomplish? 

Or: Many counselors make decisions 
for youngsters and then “make them be- 
lieve that they are their own.” This is 
done, I am told, because the youngster 
doesn’t realize the reality of the situa- 
tion. 

The reality becomes, then, that some- 
one else “knows” and can make the de- 
cisions for you. So, we wind up with a 


world where the experts decide instead 
of advise. And, we wonder why, in that 
world, more people don’t “do the right 
thing.” Why can’t counselors listen to 
questions, ask questions, and present 
data instead of telling? This does not 
preclude the question, “And what is go- 
ing to happen if you do this?” 

If the function of the common school 
is to aid in the youngster’s integration 
of himself with society, then to seek some 
learning which will reveal what is really 
real is essential. This is simply in the 
nature of a plea to start looking for 
what is really real to the learner. That 
is where it has to start. It cannot be 
found in what the teacher is, or what the 
teacher knows . . . not for the kids who 
are still asking, “Daddy, did Indians go 
to the bathroom?” 


—Jor Smit, professor of education, 
San Francisco State College, California. 
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THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 
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Cunriculunr News 


THE “priority concerns” about youth 
and education revealed in answers to 
a questionnaire distributed to each state 
committee preparing a report for the 
forthcoming White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, March 27-April 
2, give one picture of current public and 
professional perceptions of curriculum 
problems. In the list of 40 problem areas 
to be discussed at the Conference, 23 
states reported “improving the school 
curriculum” as a major concern. Several 
of the other major concerns identified 
in this nation-wide survey have implica- 
tions for curriculum: the problem of 
school drop-outs, guidance _ services, 
establishing values and ideals in chil- 
dren, provisions for gifted and retarded 
children. 


THOSE of us—teachers, supervisors, 
administrators—who must continuously 
help to interpret curriculum trends 
would do well to keep in mind Lyman 
Bryson’s word of caution: “Some writers, 
especially in education, use the word 
‘trend’ with a moral implication, as if 
what could be discerned as a trend ought 
immediately to be followed. This is iron- 
ically Marxian in flavor. The faithful are 
supposed to believe that an emerging 
trend is inevitable and that they ought 
to hurry it along. I do not attribute any 
such moral authority to the word ‘trend.’ 
A trend may be either good or bad and 
any real trend is always under attack by 
those who hate and fear it... .” 
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Column Editor: Paul R. Klohr 





THE effect on curriculum of increas- 
ing automation in teaching is a matter 
for careful, long-range study. Published 
information about teaching machines 
lags far behind research with them. 
Available soon will be a_ publication 
Automation in Teaching prepared by 
NEA’s Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. Among other topics, it will report 
on: attempts at the partial automation 
of teaching; types of learning tests on 
subject matter trainers designed to test, 
score, and teach; a general appraisal of 
teaching machines. Also available on this 
subject is the 1959 John Wiley publica- 
tion Automatic Teaching: The State of 
the Art, edited by Eugene Galanter. 
Among other things, this report presents 
several of the papers read at the first con- 
ference on the Art and Science of the Au- 
tomatic Teaching of Verbal and Symbolic 
Skills. 


G. ROBERT KOOPMAN describes a 
new broad-scale project of the Michigan 
Curriculum Program as “the most am- 
bitious attempt to make the Program 
more effective.” Called the Impact Proj- 
ect, it is undertaking: (a) to create a 
directory of instructional specialists, of 
resources of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, of curriculum committee mem- 
bership throughout the state; (b) to 
establish new channels of communication 
with curriculum workers at the local 
level; (c) to have wide representation 
on state curriculum committees; and 
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(d) to provide systematic regional serv- 
ices and in-service education for instruc- 
tional specialists. 


SOME 800 elementary schools this 
year are making use of a new resource, 
the Traveling Elementary School Sci- 
ence Library. The library, sponsored by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in a program which 
parallels the Traveling High School Sci- 
ence Library started in 1955, consists of 
collections of books selected to stimulate 
an interest in mathematics and science 
reading, 


HUGH B. WOOD, director of the 
United States Operations Mission in 
Nepal, has prepared, with the help of 
others, a report on Six Years of Educa- 
tional Progress in Nepal. This report out- 
lines the massive program development 
undertaken in the period 1953-59 through 
the cooperative efforts of the Education 
Ministry of Nepal and the University of 
Oregon. Inspiring achievements have 
been made, and bold next steps are 
projected for education in that country. 
At the elementary level, for example, 
a new curriculum for primary schools 
has been adopted and made universal 
throughout Nepal, and 20 new primary 
school textbooks are in the process of 
publication. At the secondary level, a 
multi-purpose curriculum has been de- 
signed and adopted, and 12 secondary 
teachers have been graduated from a 
new college of education. Currently 178 
more are in training. 


SCHOOLS interested in promoting 
better understanding between rural and 
urban people will find help in the leaflet, 
Joint Activities for Farm and City Youth, 
prepared by a committee of represent- 
atives from NEA’s Department of Rural 
Education and other agencies. 
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PAUL DEHART HURD is now on 
leave from Stanford University as a con- 
sultant with the Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study. He reports that in the 
early part of 1960 the first results of his 
survey of literature in biological educa- 
tion will be available to the various com- 
mittees of BSCS which are concerned 
with developing a new structure for the 
high school curriculum in biological sci- 
ences. The main emphasis in this reor- 
ganization of biology teaching is to be 
on concepts and principles with a reduc- 
tion of technical terminology. Participat- 
ing high school teachers are to be used 
as consultants and experimenters. 


DURING 1959, many institutions in 
this country and abroad commemorated 
John Dewey on the centennial of his 
birth. For some individuals interested 
in curriculum development these events 
served as occasions for a re-reading of 
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some of Dewey's writings. Available in 
a paperback Phoenix Book, from the 
University of Chicago Press, is The Child 
and the Curriculum which Dewey pub- 
lished in 1902. This 3l-page essay is a 
penetrating analysis of several of the 
large issues which are current in cur- 
riculum. Leonard Carmichael, in a brief 
introduction, makes an important point: 
“It is always best to learn about a great 
innovator by reading what he actually 
said in the context of the time when it 
was written. This is better than reading 
what others say at second hand about 
the new ideas of a creative thinker.” 


AVAILABLE soon is Ten Ways to 
Meet Individual Needs in the Regular 
Classroom to be published by Ohio 
ASCD as a part of its CAPCI effort. Alex- 
ander Frazier, chairman of the Ohio 
CAPCI Commission, is editor of the pub- 
lication. A preview of the content reveals 





/ 


WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM?” 


DID HE SAY, “NEXT MONTH FOR THE 


the descriptions of 10 approaches used 
by good teachers to provide for the range 
of individual needs in the regular class- 
room: providing a rich environment of 
materials and opportunities for learning, 
planning with children to make use of 
and room for individual interests and 
needs, planning with individuals for self- 
improvement, arranging time for individ- 
uals to work “on their own,” planning 
for activities of small groups with similar 
needs and interests, providing for varied 
activities in terms of level of difficulty, 
providing room for pursuing varied in- 
terests related to common needs, provid- 
ing opportunities for individuals to grow 
in self-direction, guiding individuals in 
personal development, and making a 
place for everybody in group experi- 
ences. 

—Paut R. Kionr, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
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Curriculun 
Bulletins 





NOTE: The column editor was as- 
sisted for this issue by various col- 
leagues at Indiana University, each 
appraising materials in his respective 
field: Reynold Carlson in recreation, 
Maxine Dunfee in elementary social sci- 
ence, Leo Fay in reading, Dotty Lackey 
in girls physical education, Helen Sagl 
in elementary education, Virgil Schooler 
in boys physical education, and Ingrid 
Strom in language arts. 


Cincinnati Public Schools. Physical Edu- 
cation for Boys and Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls, Curriculum Bulletins 
No. 70 and 71, respectively, for grades 
7-12. Cincinnati, Ohio: the Schools, 
1959. 239 p. and 247 p. $3.50 each. 


These two bulletins are much the same 
in form and style. Separately they sug- 
gest progressively arranged, vigorous 
and well-rounded programs for boys and 
for girls. Each was produced with the 
cooperation of classroom teachers of 
physical education in Cincinnati plus 
help from outside leaders in the field, 
with some overlapping in the chairman- 
ships for certain sections of the two bul- 
letins. Both are well illustrated with 


photographs and line drawings. 

The general purposes of the secondary 
school and the objectives of physical edu- 
cation are presented at the beginning of 
each guide, followed by the nature and 
needs of the learners and numerous sug- 
gestions for organization and method. 
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Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 


The main bulk of the bulletins is made 
up of separate sections which give much 
detail about various branches of physi- 
cal education; for example, conditioning, 
games, sports, apparatus, swimming, 
adapted physical education and outdoor 
education. 

These materials should be of particular 
help to beginning teachers. They con- 
tain a great wealth of materials and sug- 
gestions, effectively organized and well 
suited to the planning and management 
of good courses in physical education 
for boys and girls in secondary schools. 


Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. School Experiences in Camp, Bul- 
letin No. 420. Lansing: the Depart- 
ment, 1958. 37 p. (No price indicated. ) 


This short publication was designed 
to guide teachers involved in the organ- 
ization and planning of outdoor educa- 
tion experiences. It is based on the many 
years of experience of Michigan schools 
in the conducting of education in a camp 
setting. The guide is extremely practical: 
it contains suggestions for initiating a 
camping program, many resources use- 
ful in its pursuit—especially those avail- 
able through the Conservation Depart- 
ment, various evaluation procedures, a 
list of selected references, and a number 
of questions frequently raised about 
school camping together with the an- 
swers. This is an illustrated, readable 
and useful bulletin. 
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(reading grade range 2'2 through 10) 
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@ = for grades 7 through 12 —SRA READING LABORATORY Illa, Secondary Edition 
(reading grade range 3 through 12) 


@ = for grades 9 through 13 —SRA READING LABORATORY IVa, 
College Prep Edition 
(reading grade range 8 through 14) 


150 graded reading selections with accompanying comprehension, vocab- 
ulary and word study exercises; 150 Rate Builder exercises. Only one 
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each lab contains: 
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Missouri Board of Education. A Guide 
for Language Arts, Grades 7, 8, 9, Pub- 
lication No. 108-G. Jefferson City: 
Statewide Secondary Curriculum Com- 
mittee, 1957. 126 p. (No price indi- 
cated. ) 


The State of Missouri has presented to 
junior high teachers of language arts an 
elaborate tool for the stimulation of good 
work. This study guide is based on sound 
theory and research. It is designed to 
promote serious concern for foundations 
and basic principles that underlie teach- 
ing and learning in the language arts. 
With its help, teachers are encouraged 
to exercise their own initiative, to try 
new paths, to develop local courses and 
units, to meet their own peculiar needs 
and problems. 

The basic areas included are reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, thinking, and 
spelling. For each one, the central values 
are underscored, issues are clarified, and 
important learning activities are pre- 
sented. Many instructional materials and 
ways and means of evaluation are also 
to be found here, together with specific 
suggestions for application to classroom 
situations. Sample units are available 
from which teachers may draw ideas for 
the building of their own. 

Three other features distinguish this 
guide. It has a detailed table of contents 
and is very well indexed to facilitate 
quick reference; and it mixes two styles 
of writing to maintain the interest of 
readers and users. 


Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion. Children with Special Needs. 
Baltimore: Committee on Curriculum 
and Supervision, 1958. 36 p. (No price 
indicated. ) 

A state-wide committee of some 20 
members considered curriculum progress 
in Maryland over a 10 year period and 
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made suggestions for further improve- 
ments. This bulletin is one product. It 
reflects the concern for human growth 
and development which has been em- 
phasized in the state over the past sev- 
eral years. 

The bulletin begins with a concise 
statement of philosophy and then con- 
siders children of rapid and superior 
mental development and children who 
are mentally retarded. These two groups 
are studied in specific detail, giving state 
and national trends together with many 
suggestions and illustrations of planning 
for their peculiar needs. For example, 
enrichment of the curriculum for the 
talented is suggested through research, 
service, and hobby activities as well as 
through special affairs related to the con- 
ventional subject fields. Seeing these de- 
viate pupils first of all as children is em- 
phasized throughout the guide. Special 
characteristics of each group are identi- 
fied and their implications for the teach- 
ing-learning situation noted. 

Pupils who deviate radically from the 
norm physically and emotionally are 
also considered, but in much more sum- 
mary fashion. Ten recommendations are 
offered covering the area of exceptional 
pupils in general. A rather extensive list 
of selected references is also included. 
At this time when a great deal of atten- 
tion is being paid the talented child, it 
is good to see concern shown also for 
children who are exceptional for other 
reasons. 


Philadelphia Public Schools. Develop- 
mental Reading, Grades 7, 8, and 9, 
(Tentative ). Philadelphia: Curriculum 
Office, 1959. 88 p. (No price given.) 
This junior high reading guide is the 

product of the central office mainly and 

is based on a previous publication for 
the senior high. Directed toward grades 
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V Carefully Controlled Vocabulary 
V Beautiful Full-color Illustrations 
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Co-Basal Readers, Primer—Book 3 


Tales to Read, Primer 
Stories to Remember, Book 1 
Storyland Favorites, Book 2 


Doorways to Adventure, Book 3 
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7 and 8 primarily, where the develop- 
mental reading program is conspicuous, 
it is recommended also for ninth grade 
English teachers who may choose to 
carry on such a program. The techniques 
included have been thoroughly tried out 
and proved successful in junior high 
schools for several years. The guide is 
written in nontechnical terms for teach- 
ers who are not specialists in reading, 
but suggestions are made for bolstering 
teacher competence through appropriate 
in-service education. 

The major body of the guide consists 
of outlining the aims, materials, basic 
principles, techniques and suggested ex- 
periences for a number of directed read- 
ing activities. In addition, sample lesson 
plans are included for each topic. A few 
general suggestions for evaluation are 
made at the end of the bulletin. The 
bibliographies are separated for teachers 
and pupils, and within the latter section 
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various items are marked “easy” or “dif- 
ficult” to facilitate their best use with 
youngsters. In an area where there is 
still a dearth of material, this bulletin 
should be a very practical help, espe- 
cially for junior high school teachers with 
a minimum background in reading. 


Port Arthur Public Schools. Living and 
Learning, Revised Courses of Study 
in the Social Studies for Grades K-6. 
Port Arthur, Texas: the Social Studies 
Committee, 1959. (Seven volumes, var- 
ious paging, $2.00 each. ) 


Port Arthur’s social studies program 
has recently undergone a comprehensive 
revision. This report concerns only the 
elementary school guides, but actually 
the series continues through the final 
year of senior high. The approach to the 
problem and the general format of the 
products are much the same throughout 
the series. Major responsibilities were 
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assumed by a Social Studies Committee, 
but valuable assistance came from con- 
sultants, workshop members and teachers 
who provided a broad base of participa- 
tion in the work. 

The first 50 pages or so are the same 
for each bulletin. Here are described, in 
chart form, the suggested philosophy, 
values, objectives, the skills for creative 
living, and the reading reference skills 
which are important to the social studies. 
Also included are explanatory statements 
and suggestions about the social studies, 
the unit approach and general method. 

The total curriculum topics are in ac- 
cord with current good practice, though 
some persons might question the em- 
phasis upon study of ancient peoples in 
grade four. Unit titles suggest a concern 
for the problem-solving atmosphere and 
the suggested activities are feasible and 
interesting. An unusual departure is the 
suggestion that very early in the unit 


experience pupils select a theme project 
which soon becomes the vehicle that 
motivates study and research; in turn 
this theme project becomes the culminat- 
ing activity. 

This school system is to be commended 
for bringing together for busy teachers 
important general professional materials, 
and for producing in tentative form a 
series of guides which make clear the se- 
quence of content and experiences, and 
for putting it in a form which teachers 
can readily use. 


Grosse Point Public Schools (Michigan). 
Teachers Audio-Visual Instructional 
Materials Handbook. Detroit: Office 
of Press and Publications, Wayne State 
University, September 1, 1958, 32 p. 
($1.00) 


If your school offers a rather wide 
variety of audio-visual materials, and if 
every teacher knows exactly what things 
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are available, how to get them and how 
to make best use of them, you may not 
need a handy little guide like the one 
produced at Grosse Point. But teachers 
new to your school particularly, and pos- 
sibly a number of the veterans, might 
well appreciate the policies, the informa- 
tion and suggestions contained in this 
attractive booklet. 

About 30 Grosse Point teachers par- 
ticipated in a special workshop con- 
ducted by Wayne State University to 
produce the audio-visual handbook. Un- 
doubtedly more and better use would be 
made of resources available for teaching 
and learning if every school developed 
for itself such a useful tool as this. 


—ARTHUR Hoppe, associate professor 
of education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 


School Psychologists 
(Continued from page 229) 


ward areas in which research is both 
needed and practicable. 

A more advanced student concerned 
himself with a problem in the broad area 
of improving school learning. His inter- 
est was with three methods of learning 
spelling that made use of mechanical de- 
vices. Planning of the three approaches, 
developing a research design to test their 
effectiveness, working with the teachers 
and children, and reporting back the 
findings to the teachers concerned, and 
to the schools, have been rich training 
experiences in functioning as a psychol- 
ogist in a school setting. 

A third project which involved a num- 
ber of students and staff members, has 
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centered around an attempt to provide 
special experiences for culturally de- 
prived children during the summer be- 
fore they enter the first grade. This en- 
deavor, which grew directly out of the 
concerns of the local schools, has seemed 
to fit particularly well the criteria by 
which we have tried to select projects. 
Probably for our students the most valu- 
able outcome has been the extended and 
close contact with young children dem- 
onstrating the particular problems and 
needs of youngsters from culturally im- 
poverished backgrounds as they enter 
school. Also significant has been the 
planning of a research design to test the 
effectiveness of this experience for the 
children, conceptualizing the variables 
with which we worked, and the day-by- 
day planning for the children. 

The three years of experience at the 
college and in Murfreesboro will be fol- 
lowed by a year’s internship in a school 
setting. This experience, we hope, will 
serve to provide the student with increas- 
ing responsibility and scope in practicing 
the role of the school psychologist and 
also with a broader understanding of the 
total school operation and of the con- 
cerns and hopes of school people. 

The model of school psychologist we 
are attempting to develop at Peabody, 
then, is that of a specialist with flexibil- 
ity and creativity in adapting his par- 
ticular knowledge and skills to the de- 
mands of school situations. Alone, such 
specialists can be of little use. But to- 
gether with the front line personnel of 
schools—the teachers, with other spe- 
cialists on the school staff, and with the 
school’s administrative officers, they can 
work towards that comprehensive and 
difficult, but most essential goal of the 
school, that of promoting the optimum 
educational, social and personal growth 
of the children in its charge. 
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Column Editor: Walter B. Waetjen 
Contributors: Phyllis Garland and 


O. L. Davis, Jr. 


Self-Estimates and 
Social Acceptability of Fifth Graders 


WRITING in this column in February 
1957, Soper and Combs pointed up the 
need for research to give educators in- 
formation about students’ perceptions 
(4). According to Combs, when people 
see themselves as adequate, they are 
characterized by several qualities (2). 
They see themselves in positive ways, 
view themselves accurately and realisti- 
cally, are capable of accepting them- 
selves and others, and identify with 
others to a high degree. These qualities 
of adequate personalities indicate that a 
pupil who is overly aggressive probably 
would see himself as something less than 
adequate. Likewise, ones who see them- 
selves as not adequate might be seen by 
others as withdrawn, having little practi- 
cal intelligence, not desired as a friend, 
and not a leader. To assess these hypoth- 
eses with one class, the study described 
below was designed. 

The 29 members of a fifth grade class 
served as the subjects of this study. 
Seventeen boys and 12 girls comprised 
the group. The school of which this class 
was a part serves a neighborhood of pre- 
dominantly middle-class families. The 
study was conducted in the Spring se- 
mester, 1959. 

Instruments used to gather data were 
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the Who Are They test (1), an inventory 
of social acceptance, and a self-estimate 
scale developed by Lipsitt (3). Both in- 
struments were administered within a 
two week interval and demonstrated 
satisfactory test-retest reliability. Several 
researchers have pointed out the limita- 
tions of self-rating instruments, like the 
self-estimate scale employed in _ this 
study, to accurately assess the self-con- 
cept. Yet, realizing the limitations of 
such instruments, one may use them to 
gain useful information. 


Findings 


Scores of the boys and girls were tab- 
ulated and analyzed separately. Means 
on the self-report were somewhat lower 
than those reported by Lipsitt (3) and 
girls’ scores were generally higher than 
boys’. Raw scores rather than discrepancy 
scores were used in that Lipsitt reported 
their higher reliability. Spearman rank- 
order correlations were computed be- 
tween the self-report score and the five 
measures of the Who Are They test: 
friendship, practical intelligence, leader- 
ship, withdrawal, and aggression. 

For the girls, all the correlations were 
low, ranging from -.08 to .38 and non- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by ROE L. JOHNS, University of Florida, and 
EDGAR L. MORPHET, University of California 


FINANCING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS is a 
new, practical treatment of the concepts, prac- 
tices, and issues in public school finance and 
business administration. The setting, back- 
ground, and economics of financing on the 
school, local, state and federal levels are dis- 
cussed followed by an analysis of various 
aspects of business administration. Adhering 
to a consistently constructive approach the 
authors include suggested procedures for solving 
the problems of school finance. A number of 
chapters include tables and charts as aids to 
understanding. 


Approx. 592 pages Text price $6.95 
Published February, 1960 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS: 
A Casebook 


by JACK CULBERTSON and PAUL JACOBSON, 
University of Oregon and THEODORE RELLER, 
University of California 


Here is a new casebook of school administrative 
thought throughout the past decade. Seventeen 
cases, tested with various student groups, have 
been selected on the basis of interest, variety, 
and potential for developing an understanding 
with students about administration. Textual 
material is also included to develop further 
understanding of theory and concepts as related 
to cases. A separate section gives suggestions 
and examples about how the case method can 
be used. 


Approx. 544 pages Text price $6.75 
Published February, 1960 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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significant. Positive correlations were ob- 
tained with the exception of the one for 
self-estimate and practical intelligence. 

The correlations obtained using the 
boys’ scores ranged from -.52 to .28. Cor- 
relations of the three positive acceptance 
measures (leadership, practical intelli- 
gence, and friendship) with the self- 
report were low, positive, and non-sig- 
nificant. The two negative acceptance 
measures, withdrawal and aggression, 
were negatively correlated with the self- 
estimate, -.36 and -.52 respectively. The 
correlation between self-estimate and ag- 
gression was significant beyond the 5 
percent level of significance. 

This study indicates that there was 
little (no significant) relationship be- 
tween the girls’ self-estimates of them- 
selves and the extent to which they were 
seen by their classmates as possessing the 
social characteristics measured. Likewise, 
the boys’ self-estimates of themselves 
related little (non-significantly) to the 
ways they were seen by their peers as 
possessing four of the five social charac- 
teristics measured. In this group studied, 
boys with lower self-estimate scores were 
seen by their classmates as being signif- 
icantly the more aggressive ones in the 
class. 

This finding may indicate that the 
low self-estimate score (indicating high 
self-disparagement) revealed an inade- 
quacy of the boys’ concepts of self and 
their aggressive behavior, as noted by 
classmates, resulted from this lack of 
self-adequacy. Boys of this age are typi- 
cally aggressive and this behavior may 
be related to their sex role. Too, their 
low self-estimates (in relation to aggres- 
sion ) may indicate adequacy in that they 
were able to accept, in a lower degree, 
statements that were not complimentary 
of themselves. Such an explanation seems 
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consistent with a study by Taylor and 
Combs (5). 

This study of the individuals in one 
class was profitable. It provided new in- 
formation about the class for the teacher 
and experience in using new instruments 
and in analyzing the data obtained. It 
stimulated the design of a more exten- 
sive study of children’s self-estimates, 
social acceptability, and anxiety, to be 
conducted during the current year. Ad- 
ditional research of a fundamental nature 
should be undertaken to document the 
relationship in a more general population 
of children’s estimates of their own worth 
and the ways they are accepted by their 
peers. 
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Would you buy high school textbooks for 
elementary school children’? | 


It would be easy for elementary school 
children to identify—and reject—a high 
school textbook. But when an encyclo- 
paedia combines material for both levels, 
the dividing line is invisible. As the text 
of an article becomes more difficult, many 
young readers are soon ‘‘over their 
heads’’—and discouraged. 

These children naturally prefer 
Britannica Junior, in which every sen- 
tence is written for elementary school 
use. In place of high school material 
there is more on the elementary level. 

4 And instead of the dependence on 
today § teacher or librarian, there is a firm 


BRITANNI( ‘A foundation for unassisted, independent | 
research. 

| N ( } Write for the new free teaching aid, ‘‘Experiments 

J I R in Atomic Energy.” Address: John R. Rowe, Room 


368-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
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Gignificant, Bool 


Modern Secondary Education: Basic 
Principles and Practices. William 
M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc. 1959. 765 p. 


“We had the best of educations,” said 
the Mock Turtle in his story to Alice. . . “I 
only took the regular course.” 

“What was that?” inquired Alice. 

“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to be- 
gin with,” the Mock Turtle replied; “and 
then the different branches of Arithmetic— 
Ambition, Distraction, Uglification, and De- 
rision. .. . 

“What else had you to learn?” 

“Well, there was Mystery,” the Mock 
Turtle replied, counting off the subjects on 
his flappers,—“Mystery, ancient and mod- 
ern, with Seaography: then Drawling—the 
Drawling-master was an old _ conger-eel 
that used to come once a week: he taught 
us Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting in 
eee si 

While Reeling, Writhing, and Fainting 
in Coils sometimes seem to be present in 
the current educational scene, authors 
Alexander and Saylor in Modern Second- 
ary Education deal with such matters in 
a direct, affirmative style. The book rep- 
resents an impressive undertaking—to 
deal with the many and complex issues 
in secondary education. Modern Second- 
ary Education is a complete rewriting of 
the earlier work published in 1950 en- 
titled Secondary Education. 
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Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 


Contributors: 
Leslee Bishop 
Dorothy McGeoch 





Even though the content of the book 
has been substantially changed in re- 
writing, the purpose as indicated by the 
preface remains the same: 


. . designed as a source of information 
and ideas for all who work or plan to work 
in secondary schools . . . persons preparing 
to be secondary school teachers . . . to give 
enough information about innovative prac- 
tices to stimulate the beginners to examine 
all practices critically; . . . to help the ex- 
perienced teacher in his search for better 
ways of working. 


By delineating issues and suggesting 
approaches and resources, the authors 
give assistance to those persons con- 
cerned with the curriculum and organi- 
zation of a secondary school. For ex- 
ample, teachers and administrators will 
find useful the chapters on criticisms and 
defenses of American public education. 
Chapters dealing with secondary educa- 
tion in England, France, West Germany 
and Russia describe the school programs 
in those countries and give enough of the 
history to indicate why each pattern has 
evolved. This information complements 
the review of factors that shape second- 
ary education and the various purposes 
of the secondary school in this country. 
Such background is essential for the in- 
dividual attempting to intelligently de- 
velop or appraise his own objectives or 
value system. 
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Materials standard to a course in sec- 
ondary education are included by the au- 
thors in their sections on: Teacher and 
Pupils in Secondary School, The Second- 
ondary School in American Life, Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School, and The 
Administrative Structure of Secondary 
Schools. Accompanying these sections 
are up-to-date tables and charts on sala- 
ries, pupils in school, projections of pop- 
ulation, check sheets, patterns of course 
enrollments, examples of representative 
practices, and the like, as well as exten- 
sive footnotes and annotated bibliogra- 
phies for further research and thought. 

Of significance and help is the em- 
phasis of the book on the curriculum of 
the American secondary school. In order 
to get a comprehensive picture of simi- 
larities and differences in American 
schools, the following topics are treated 
as individual chapters: 

What Does the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Include? 

Critical Issues in Relating the Curric- 
ulum and the Needs of Pupils 

Providing for the Common Needs—Gen- 
eral Education 

The Core Curriculum Approach to Com- 


mon Needs 

The Curriculum for Specialized Educa- 
tion 

Relating the Community and the Curric- 
ulum 

While the authors take a stand in 
their recommendations, they do not ex- 
clude other points of view from their 
considerations. They state: 

. . . The American system of secondary 
education is a truly remarkable achievement, 
one that stands unique among the educa- 
tional systems of the modern world. The 
almost universal attendance, the broad and 
varied curriculum, and the concern for the 
individual pupil are among the distinctive 
and exceptional features of the American 
system. 
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. . . These problems and issues, as we 
see them, have revolved and continue to 
revolve about a central question: Can we 
maintain a high quality of education for 
each individual while attempting to educate 
virtually all youth in secondary schools? We 
believe that America’s answer to this ques- 
tion has been affirmative, and that it will be- 
come even more positively so. 

One who seeks definitive answers to 
educational problems may be disap- 
pointed in this book. One who seeks an 
organized departure point for thinking 
through many of the issues of secondary 
education will find this source very help- 
ful. Unlike the discussion of curriculum 
in Alice in Wonderland, this text deals 
with Modern Secondary Education in a 
realistic, straightforward, practical man- 
ner. And, as the Gryphon said in a very 
decided tone to Alice, “That’s enough 
about lessons.” 

—Reviewed by LeEsteE J. BisnHop, 
chairman, Combined Studies Depart- 
ment, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


— 


Modern Methods in Elementary Edu- 
cation. Merle M. Ohlsen, editor. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1959. 688 p. 


A recent trend toward comprehensive 
books on elementary education written 
by a team of authors is well illustrated 
here. In a volume of 20 chapters and 
688 pages, 14 members of the University 
of Illinois staff set out to present a com- 
plete picture of what a young teacher 
should know. It is perhaps more a result 
of the difficulty and complexity of the 
task than of a lack of skill and knowl- 
edge on the part of the authors that the 
attempt is not entirely successful. 

Eleven of the chapters deal with sub- 
ject matter areas in the elementary cur- 
riculum. Specialists present an overview 
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of modern methods in each field. Chap- 
ters on teaching foreign languages and 
industrial arts discuss areas not often rep- 
resented. 

Each reader will find his own favorites 
in this group but there are some which 
clearly merit attention. There are indi- 
vidual chapters devoted to art experi- 
ence as a part of the process of learning 
(“When I paint a picture I think about 
something and then I put down my 
think.”); to a varied music program 
which has a place for every child (“By 
committing ourselves to a curriculum 
designed to foster growth in all children 
on whatever level they may be we do 
not imply that we must do less for the 
musically gifted child.”); and so forth. 

The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned with the special areas of disci- 
pline, appraising pupils’ personal and 
mental growth, instructional materials 
as a basis for curriculum decisions, use 
of the textbook, teaching exceptional 
children, guidance and _ parent-teacher 
relations. Not included are related areas 
of planning and curriculum organization 
except as these areas are discussed in re- 
lation to the specific subject matter divi- 
sions. 

One difficulty in such a team approach 
to curriculum problems is the need for 
some clear conception of point of view 
or basic orientation. Members of the 
writing group apparently considered this 
aspect of their task and worked together 
during the planning of their book while 
they were all members of the University 
of Illinois staff. There is reference in 
several places to a “philosophy of teach- 
ing” to which the various authors sub- 
scribe. It is unfortunate, though, that 
no clear statement of such philosophy 
emerges and that the concept of demo- 
cratic leadership seems to be described 
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largely in terms of a plan for using pupil 
assistants in the classroom. 

Since the days of the one room school 
creative teachers have provided oppor- 
tunities for children to help each other. 
The present discussion, however, which 
emphasizes the value but says little 
about the limitations of such procedures, 
is bound to be interpreted by many as 
another easy way to enable one teacher 
to deal with increasingly larger groups. 

As a guide for beginning teachers, 
Modern Methods in Elementary Educa- 
tion is too brief to give the specific help 
needed in teaching each subject matter 
area. At the same time it is lacking in the 
unity and focus which would enable the 
beginner to see the work of the elemen- 
tary teacher as a clearly defined whole. 
As a comprehensive and intelligent sum- 
mary of the best of present day thought 
and practice, however, it has wide inter- 
est and definite value for in-service 
teachers, principals and others concerned 
with progress in the various subject areas 
of the elementary curriculum. 


—Reviewed by Dorotuy McGeocu, 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Observing and Recording the Behav- 
ior of Young Children. Dorothy H. 
Cohen and Virginia Stern. Number 
18. 1958. 85 p. 

Helping Children in Oral Communica- 
tion. Alberta Munkres. Number 19. 
1959. 102 p. 

Helping Children Accept Themselves 
and Others. Helen L. Gillham. Num- 
ber 20. 1959. 55 p. (Practical Sugges- 
tions for Teaching Series. Alice 
Miel, editor. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University.) 

The many teachers who have used the 
booklets in this Teachers College series 
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during the past 20 years will welcome the 
addition of three new titles to the series. 
Each of them follows the pattern of 
former booklets, in such aspects as read- 
ability, actual descriptions of classroom 
situations, and specific helps for teachers. 

In Observing and Recording the Be- 
havior of Young Children, the authors 
stress the importance of gathering clues 
to help in understanding children. We 
get such clues, they say, “by learning to 
see children as they are, and especially 
as they see themselves.” The booklet 
gives many very real helps both for see- 
ing the clues in children’s behavior and 
for putting them into usable records. 
While the examples and the emphasis 
are on young children, the basic prin- 
ciples and suggestions are invaluable for 
teachers of children at any age. This 
booklet seems to have real possibilities 
as the focus of an in-service group of 
teachers who want to revitalize their 
dealings with children in a meaningful 
way. This publication certainly is a use- 
ful tool for preservice teachers who are 
just beginning to see children in class- 
room situations. 

“Helping Children in Oral Communi- 
cation,” says Alberta Munkres in her 
preface, “comes as an aid in the total 
teaching program, not as an extra to be 
added to an already overcrowded sched- 
ule. It will be at home wherever talking 
is used as communication and becoming 
refined through the process of honest 
evaluation and intelligent practice.” 
What teacher of language arts (and all 
teachers are that!) would not welcome 
new ideas for teaching the skills of oral 
communication in a way that is not arti- 
ficial and stilted? In this booklet one may 
find chapters on “Conversing and Dis- 
cussing,” “Storytelling,” “Reporting and 
Making Speeches,” “Dramatizing,” and 
“Using Words Well.” The chapters are 
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full of real children and real teachers, 
and “the examples of talking, captured 
by tape recorders and the stenographer’s 
pencil, have not been polished to perfec- 
tion but allowed to remain childlike, . . 
and thus show the kind of talking that 
may be expected in any classroom.” Al- 
though no separate bibliography is in- 
cluded, there are frequent footnote ref- 
erences for additional help. 

Helping Children Accept Themselves 
and Others is a book for classroom teach- 
ers. The author believes that in spite 
of (or perhaps because of) the heavy 
load which teachers carry, they must 
still feel a responsibility “for helping 
children build a healthy view of them- 
selves and of other people.” She gives 
guidance to teachers, in this booklet, by 
describing many classroom situations in 
which teachers consciously assume this 
responsibility. At the close of each epi- 
sode, the author analyzes it in a one- or 
two-paragraph section called “Looking 
beneath the surface.” The episodes are 
grouped into three main concerns: ac- 
ceptance of self, acceptance of others, 
acceptance of behavior. Surely this book- 
let is a real contribution to the teacher's 
professional library, for it speaks in the 
language of the teacher; at the same time, 
it deals with the area of mental health, 
which is certainly a primary concern of 
all teachers in these tension-ridden days. 

All three of these booklets belong 
in the professional libraries of today’s 
schools. They should be widely used by 
principals and supervisors in working 
for improved school practices, and by 
teachers individually and in groups as 
they seek new inspiration for their teach- 
ing tasks. 


—Reviewed by Evizanetu Z. Howarp, 
instructor in education, University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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How can we enhance the quality of leadership 
in improving instruction in schools? 


Leadership in a democratic society does not reside exclusively in 
those who hold positions of authority. It is both situationally centered 
and goal centered. It is a function of the interaction of persons whose 


uniqueness is respected and whose contributions are nurtured. 


The 1960 ASCD Yearbook is addressed to all persons engaged in 
educational leadership. For persons already in leadership positions, 
this book outlines ways of improving their effectiveness; at the same 
time, attention is given to the developing of potential and emerging 
leaders. 

Leadership practices and methods must be tailored for each in- 
dividual school situation. The 1960 Yearbook is designed, therefore, 
to guide school people as well as interested lay persons in their study 
and evaluation of present techniques and to aid them in planning the 


future of their schools. 


Leadership for Improving Instruction 


1960 ASCD Yearbook 


Prepared by a committee, C. Glen Hass, Chairman 
Price $3.75—208 pages Available in January 1960 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 














@ PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, Third Edition 


By Paut R. Mort, Columbia University; WALTER C. Reusser, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, and Joun PoLiey, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Administration in Education Series. Ready in January. 

These experienced authors give students a thorough grounding in the philosophy 
and techniques of the state and local aspects of school finance. The book is divided 
into four parts. Part I seeks to develop a wholesome setting for school finance. 
Part II deals with the problems of local, state, and federal taxation. Part III covers 
state and federal support of education. Part IV deals with business administration. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


By Aurrep T. HILL, Executive Secretary of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges, Washington, D. C. 234 pages, $4.95. 


This is the story of a particular group of 65 small colleges which were organized 
three years ago to improve their own educational programs, increase their financial 
support, achieve regional accreditation, and improve their visibility on a national 
scale. The book approaches these colleges from two points of view: collectively as 
a group, and individually as separate institutions. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


By Curis A. DE Younc, Professor Emeritus of Education, Illinois State 
Normal University; with the assistance of D. RicHarp Wynn, Columbia 
University. McGraw-Hill Foundations in Education Series. Ready in 
January. 


This well-established book treats public education at the national, state, county, 
and local levels. All areas of education from pre-elementary to adult are covered. 
As before, the book is designed primarily as a basic textbook for introductory, 
undergraduate courses in American Education. It will also be useful as a standard 
reference for students, teachers, administrators, and others. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 


By Burton R. Ciark, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill 
Carnegie Series in American Education. Ready in January. 


This fifth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Edu- 
cation constitutes an intensive case study of the development of a California junior 
college, San Jose Junior College, during its first four years 1953-1957, showing why 
certain orientations and practices emerged and what their consequences were. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





